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A  high  quality  pack  —  for  asparagus 
canners,  let  this  be  the  season's  goal. 
Quality  promises  to  place  canned  aspar¬ 
agus  in  even  greater  favor  with  the  market. 

Of  many  conditions  affecting  quality,  none 
perhaps  are  of  more  importance  to  canners 
than — seed  planting  with  proper  knowl¬ 
edge  of  wind  direction;  moisture  condi¬ 
tion  of  soil;  depth  of  hilling;  tenderness 
of  shoots  (cut,  before  development  of 


branches);  gradino;  temperature  of  the 
blanch;  and  cooling  of  cans  after 
processing. 

These  and  other  conditions  affecting 
canned  asparagus  quality  have  been 
closely  studied  by  the  research  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Can  Company. 
Asparagus  canners  are  urged  and  invited 
to  consult  Canco  on  any  condition  that 
threatens  the  quality  of  their  pack. 
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oirtistic 


Real  Artiils  make  our  label  designs.  ArtiAic 
labels  that  ^and  out  on  the  shelves  please  the 
dealers  and  help  sales.  Let  us  show  you  what  we  mean  by  artOlic  labels. 
“U.  S.”  Labels  speed  up  produ(5lion  because  they  work  right  on  auto^* 
matic  labelers.  brand  names 

It  is  unsafe  to  adopt  a  new  brand  without  first  making  a  thorough  investigation  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
name  is  already  in  use. 

IVe  maintain  at  our  Cincinnati  factory  a  Bureau  of  Trade  Marks  where  information  regarding  brand  names — 
both  registered  and  unregistered — may  be  had  without  charge. 

The  United  States  Printing  &  Lithograph  Ca 

CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  BALTIMORE 

55  Beech  St.  98  N.  3rd  St.  439  Cross  St. 
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PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  <00  HILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
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AYARS  LATEST  MODEL 

CUT  STRING  BEAN  and  TOMATO  FILLER 


Also  For  Beets,  Cherries,  Plums  etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  CO., 


FOR 

TOMATOES 


FOR 

CUT  STRING 
BEANS 


Manufacturers  of 


Pe>  &  Bean  Fillers 
Rotary  Syruper 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Tomato  Trimmnr  & 
Scalder 
Tomato  Corer 
Process  Clock 
Corn  &  Milk  Shakers 
Beet  Toppor 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Slicer 
Tomato  Washer 
Can  Cleaner 
Can  Sterilizer 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 


y  ''ft 

BERLIN.  MARYLAND 


Nov.  26,  1930. 

Ayars  Machine  Company, 

Salem,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen:- 

I  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  performance  of  the 
Universal  Tomato  Filler  I  purchased  from  you  this  year. 
It  did  the  work  better  than  I  had  hoped  for.  We  used 
this  machine  on  §1  cans,  a  very  difficult  size  to  fill. 

Yours  very  truly. 


lours  very  truly. 


JRP:P 


Salem,  New  Jersey 
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1928  MODEL  VINER 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 

CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 

VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  IS,  1928 
(REEVES  TransmiMion) 


CHISHOLM -RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Pea,  Vlnera 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


NORTHERN  GROWN  TOMATO  SEED 


- -  We  are  Headquarters  and  Extensive  Growers 

of  all  varieties  of  Tomatoes  used  by  the 

CANNING  TRADE 

and  are  always  glad  to  quote  prices,  either  for 
prompt  shipment  or  future  delivery,  on 
Bonny  Best,  Chalk’s  Jewel,  Earliana, 
Favorite,  Greater  Baltimore,  John 
Baer,  Matchless,  Red  Rock,  Stone, 
Marglobe,  Red  Head. 

Our  Stocks  are  unsurpassed  for  Earliness,  Uni¬ 
formity  and  Trueness  to  Type  and  are  largely 
used  by  the  most  critical  canners  in  the  trade. 

Stock  Put  Up  To  Suit  The 

Convenience  Of  The  Canner 

PEA,  BEANS,  CORN  _ 

AND  ALLSEEDS  USED  BY  THE  JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO. 

CANNING  AND  PICKLING  TRADE  CAMBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 
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.ameron  Automatic 
300  Sanitary  Cans 


Line-Producin 
Per  Minute 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

IT  TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


WHY  NOT  MAKE  YOUR  OWN 
CANS? 

We  furnish  the  machinery,  tin  plate 
and  labor.  The  rest  is  mechanical. 
Substantial  savings  are  to  be  made 
over  the  prevailing  market  price  of 
tin  cans. 


CONSIDER  THIS  LIST  OF 
SUCCESSFUL  PACKERS  WHO 
MAKETHEIR  TIN  CONTAINERS. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO/  U.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Our  unexcelled  seed  stocks  and  our  vigilant  supervision 
of  their  reproduction  insures  a  superior  canned  product 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


Plants  of  the 

PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 

Division  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 

Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 
Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 
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KYLER  BOXERS 


It’s  the  performance  of  a  product  under  actual 
working  conditions  that  counts  most  of  all.  And 
it  is  the  performance  of  KYLER  BOXERS 
in  large  plants  throughout  the  country  that  has 
a  significant  message  for  you.  Here  they  are 
given  the  acid  test.  Day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  for  years  they  are  used  under  the  most 
severe  conditions.  That  they  have  given  abso¬ 
lute  satisfaction  is  amply  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  repeat  orders  from  firms  who  are  al¬ 
ready  using  them. 

Manufacturers  ot 

Boxing  and  Labeling  Machines 


Westminster  Machine  Works, 


HERCULES  Sanitary  FkxibIcStecI Conveyor 


Used  by  Canners  for  every  pur¬ 
pose:  on  sorting  tables,  scalders, 
washers,  exhausters,  etc. 


Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel. 

Standard  widths  -  12,  18,  24,  30  inches  -  carried  in  stock.  Other  widths,  made  to 
order.  One  inch  mesh  -  also  half  inch  mesh.  Strong,  durable,  labor  saving  and 
efficient.  Runs  smoothly,  lies  flat  and  does  not  climb  the  pulleys.  One  hundred 
percent  sanitary. 

Made  up  in  one  hundred  foot  rolls,  or  less.  Can  be  easily  taken  apart  and  made 
into  any  length  conveyor.  Elxtra  cross  wires  supplied  with  each  roll.  We  know 
it  gives  satisfaction  -  our  customers  tell  us  so.  Your  dealer  has  it. 

Manufactured  by 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Manufacturing  Company 

La  Porte,  Indiana 
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The  early 

packs  of  colored  berries 
and  fruits  such  as  cherries, 
strawberries,  loganberries,  etc. 
will  look  their  best  and  be  well 
protected  when  packed  in  Continental 
Enamel  Lined  Cans. 

And  the  modern  housewife,  when  she 


opens  the  can,  will  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fine  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  contents,  and  buy 
again  and  again. 

Pack  for  highest  quality  in  1931, 
and  let  Continental  Cans  and  Service 
help  you  to  meet  the  exacting  demands 
of  modern  merchandising. 


Continental  Can  Company  Inc. 

Executire  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  Street 


CHICAGO 

BALTIMORE 

DETROIT 

JACKSONVILLE 

DALLAS 

CINCINNATI 

OAKLAND 

JERSEY  CITY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

E.  ST.  LOUIS 

WHEELING 

NEW  ORLEANS 

LOS  ANGELES 

SYRACUSE 

DENVER 

PASSAIC 

ROANOKE 

CLEARING 

NASHVILLE 

SEATTLE 

SAN  JOSE 

BOSTON 

CANONSBURG 

HURLOCK,  MD. 

BEDFORD.  VA. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  HAVANA,  CUBA 

f 

t 
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THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only 
paper  published  exclusively  in  the  interest 
of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
second  year. 

Entered  at  PostoMce,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second -clau  matter. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year . $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 


Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
By 

The  Trade  Company 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 
MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  SOUTH  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  THE 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use 
the  columns  of  THE  CANNING  TRADE 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 
business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 

- ♦ - 

Big  meeting  expected— There  seems  every 

evidence  that  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Tri-State 
Packers  Association  in  Baltimore  on  April  9th 
and  10th  will  not  only  be  well  attended,  but  that  inter¬ 
est  will  be  at  high  tension,  due  to  the  discussions  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  program,  printed  on  another  page.  The 
shadow  of  the  oncoming  McNary  Mapes  amendment, 
and  its  devastating  legend,  when  he  goods  fall  into  its 
clutches,  is  causing  every  canner  to  study  and  prepare. 
Heretofore  in  almost  all  pure  food  laws  the  canners,  as 
other  food  interests  as  well,  could  regard  the  enactment 
with  complacency  and  without  concern,  because  their 
products  were  not  unhealthy  or  impure.  True,  there 
were  sanitary  requirements  about  the  plants  that  made 
or  threatened  to  make  trouble,  but  they  knew  that 
they  could  get  into  line  on  these,  and  that  in  any  event 
the  law  enforcers  would  not  be  hasty  or  unreasonable. 
In  other  words,  the  canners  have  always  been  able  to 
get  by  under  all  pure  food  laws,  but  this  Mapes  Amend¬ 
ment,  wow!!  What  may  be  the  individual  idea  about 
the  quality  of  the  goods  he  has  been  putting  out  is  of 
small  consequence  unless  the  goods  are  in  full  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  standards  being  adopted.  And  not  alone 
the  opening  pack  of  1931,  but  for  the  goods  yet  in  ex¬ 
istence,  be  they  of  any  year  within  memory,  if  they  are 
still  on  the  market.  When  this  amendment  goes  into 
force  it  affects  at  once  everything  within  its  scope,  and 
it  goes  into  force  90  days  from  the  announcement  of 
standards,  and  they  are  announcing  these  standards 
with  regularity  and  rapidity.  This  is  “different,”  and 
a  canner  must  know.  So  they  are  all  coming  up,  and 
every  one  of  them  seems  to  be  learning  much  not  be¬ 
fore  dreamed  of.  Lots  of  canners  thought  they  were 
as  safe  as  old  wheat,  only  to  find  that  their  goods  are  in 
the  direct  line  of  fire.  The  surprise  of  the  thing  is  the 
amount  of  canned  foods  falling  within  the  scope  of  the 
Mapes  sub-standards.  This  is  a  real  awakening.  The 
industry  instigated  this  law,  and  now  that  it  is  on,  the 


books  the  canners  know  that  the  food  authorities  in¬ 
tend  to  enforce  it  to  the  letter.  And  that  is  the  only 
way  to  do  it.  So  they  will  be  at  this  meeting  to  learn 
everything  that  they  can.  You  can  bet  it  will  be  a  big 
crowd  and  a  good  meeting. 

Below  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  hearings  on 
some  standards,  and  after  that  we  w'ant  to  go«  on  with 
further  considerations  of  this  Mapes  law  and  its  en¬ 
forcement.  So  after  you  have  noted  the  dates  and  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  hearings,  read  on,  because  you  will  be 
interested. 

EARINGS  ON  STANDARDS  FOR  TOMATOES, 
APRICOTS  AND  CHERRIES— Under  date  of 
the  27th  we  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  letter 
from  Dr.  Dunbar: 

“On  March  10,  1931,  I  sent  you  tentative  stand¬ 
ards  under  the  Mapes  Amendment  for  canned 
apricots,  chendes  and  tomatoes.  This  is  to  advise 
you  that  the  Administration  has  definitely  set  the 
public  hearing  on  these  standards  for  Monday, 
April  13,  1931,  10.30  A.  M.  The  hearing  will  be 
held  in  Room  411,  Bieber  Building,  1358  B  street, 

S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  cannot  readily 
attend  the  hearing  at  Washington,  a  supplemental 
hearing  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  April  14,  2.30  P. 
M.,  at  the  Administration,  Room  33,  U.  S.  Ap¬ 
praiser’s  Stores,  Sansome  and  Washin^on  streets, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

The  data  on  color  requirement  for  canned  toma¬ 
toes  will  be  given  out  within  the  next  few  days.” 

I.  D.  144  NOT  RESCINDED— At  the  meeting  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Canners  Association,  in  Hano- 
*  ver.  Pa.,  last  week,  the  impression  was  erro¬ 
neously  given  that  the  famous  F.  I.  D.  No.  144,  and 
which  covers  the  addition  of  water  or  skin  and  core 
pulp  to  canned  tomatoes,  had  been  rescinded,  and  was 
no  longer  in  force.  Even  the  publication  of  this  well- 
known  ruling  in  the  1931  Almanac  was  questioned  and 
by  som^  scoffed  at. 
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Such  an  impression  cannot  be  permitted  to  exist. 
F.  I.  D.  144  has  not  been  rescinded,  nor  recalled,  nor  is 
it  inactive.  It  is  in  full  force,  and  every  action  by  the 
Government  against  canned  tomatoes  containing  water 
is  and  must  be  brought  under  that  ruling.  And  with 
the  awakened  attention  to  canned  foods,  brought  on  by 
the  Mapes  amendment,  we  will  undoubtedly  have  more 
action  under  it  than  ever  before. 

W.  G.  Campbell,  director  of  regulatory  work  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  when  asked  if  this  ruling 
had  been  rescinded,  answered : 

“To  my  knowledge  this  has  not  been  done,  and  I 
feel  that  I  can  confidently  say  to  you  that  I  would 
know  something  about  it  if  it  had  been  done.” 

The  question  arose  through  the  fact  that  California 
has  long  packed  tomatoes  “with  added  pulp,”  and  so 
mentioned  on  the  labels.  The  Californians  proved  to  all 
pure  food  authorities  that  they  make  a  pure,  clean  and 
wholesome  pulp,  just  as  you  make  when  you  pack  it 
in  Is  and  10s  for  soup  or  other  purposes.  No  canner 
could  possibly  make  skin  and  core  pulp  fit  for  human 
consumption,  and  every  tomato  canner  knows  that.  But 
tomato  pulp  can  be  made  pure  and  wholesome,  clean 
and  unobjectionable,  a  perfectly  good  food  product,  as 
pure  as  the  canned  tomatoes  themselves,  and  no  law. 
State  or  otherwise,  could  be  maintained  against  the 
addition  in  small  quantities  to  canned  tomatoes,  if  the 
fact  were  plainly  stated  upon  the  label.  Pure  pulp  added 
to  pure  tomatoes  cannot  make  an  impure  product ;  and 
it  is  a  muted  question  if  such  addition  reduces  the  value 
of  canned  tomatoes.  There  are  those  who  prefer  to¬ 
matoes  packed  in  that  way,  claiming  they  are  receiving 
more  tomatoes  in  their  purchase.  But  the  purchasers 
have  the  right  of  selection,  and  for  that  reason  the 
presence  of  added  pulp  must  be  declared. 


Mapes  standards— Another  question  arose  at 
that  Pennsylvania  meeting,  as  it  did  at  the  com 
section  meeting  in  Chicago,  and  that  is  as  to  the 
‘whole’  in  whole  grain  corn.  There  are  com  canners  in 
Maine  and  Maryland,  especially,  and  doubtless  in  other 
states,  who  pack  a  perfectly  delicious  whole  grain  corn, 
some  of  which  is  double  cut,  and  in  none  of  which  are 
all  the  grains  always  whole.  Nor  are  the  grains  uni¬ 
form.  How  can  they  be  ?  At  the  nubbin  end  of  the  ear 
the  kernels  are  always  small,  and  at  the  butt  end  always 
large,  twice  as  large  as  the  nubbin  end  on  the  same  ear. 
How  can  a  corn  canner  cut  the  grains  even  ?  It  would 
be  ridiculous  to  require  any  such  condition,  and  even 
more  ridiculous  to  throw  that  double  cut  or  non-uni- 
form  whole  grain  corn  into  sub-standards  for  that 
alone.  The  Mapes  law  is  not  ridiculous,  nor  will  its  en¬ 
forcement  be  attempted  on  a  ridiculous  basis.  No  con¬ 
sumer  would  ever  ask  such  a  condition  in  buying  can¬ 
ned  com,  and  in  fact  would  probably  resent  a  too  great 
uniformity  in  the  grains,  as  she  does  even  now  in  a  too 
great  uniformity,  a  sickening  similarity,  in  carefully 
graded  canned  peas.  Such  corn  would  be  unnatural,  as 
are  such  peas,  because  Nature  does  not  produce  things 
in  absolute  or  mechanical  uniformity.  And  the  nearer 
they  keep  to  Nature  the  better  the  products  will  sell 
and  be. 

Ther  U.  S.  Warehousing  standards  must  be  changed 
in  this  respect  and  the  Mapes  law  standards  must  avoid 
this  error,  and  we  have  confidence  they  will. 


There  is  a  tendency  to  overemphasize  the  cut  in  corn, 
and  it  is  all  wrong.  One  corn  canner  who  wishes  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  creamy  com,  without  apparent  kernels,  merely 
tops  the  kernels  and  scrapes  the  filling  out,  striving  to 
leave  the  hulls  on  the  cob.  That  is  his  pleasure  and 
taste.  Another  double  cuts  and  scrapes  the  cob  to 
make  cream  style  corn,  because  he  wants  those  tender, 
small  pieces  of  the  top  of  the  kernels  to  show.  That,  too, 
is  his  business  and  pleasure  and  taste.  And  each  of 
them  will  have  his  following  among  consumers.  Both 
of  them  are  good  food  products,  and  without  justifiable 
criticism,  much  less  condemnation.  Similarly  one 
whole  grain  corn  canner  will  wish  to  present  the  grains 
as  whole  as  possible,  and  another  canner  to  cut  the 
grains  in  half,  but  still  not  mushed  or  creamed,  and  in 
both  of  these  cases  the  canners  are  well  within  their 
rights.  And  similarly  they  will  have  adherents  among 
consumers.  In  none  of  these  cases  is  the  quality  of  the 
com  affected.  Is  is  merely  a  change  in  the  style  of 
presentation  to  the  consumer,  and  each  man  selects 
what  he  thinks  the  majority  of  consumers  prefer.  They 
cannot  be  penalized. 

What  affects  all  corn  canners  is  the  cleanly  cutting 
of  the  ears  from  the  cob,  without  any  of  the  cob,  and 
the  proper  pulling  of  the  corn  while  it  is  in  real  “roast¬ 
ing  ear”  stage.  There  is  where  the  law  will  have  plenty 
to  do,  and  where  it  can  best  serve  the  consumers  and 
the  canners. 

^  CLINTON  B.  AVARS  DEAD 

HURSDAY,  March  26th,  witnessed  the  passing  of 
one  of  New  Jersey’s  well-known  canners,  scion  of 
an  old  line  of  canners,  Mr.  Clinton  B.  Ayars.  He 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  fellow  canners,  as  are  two 
of  his  sons  who  have  been  in  business  with  him  for 
some  years,  and  who  will  carry  on  the  business. 

Speaking  of  his  death  and  his  long  connection  with 
this  industry,  the  local  papers  said: 

“Clinton  B.  Ayars,  long  a  canner  in  Bridgeton 
and  of  a  family  associated  with  that  industry  for 
years,  died  March  26th,  following  a  long  period  of 
failing  health,  but  confined  to  his  bed  for  less  than 
a  week.  Death  was 'caused  by  a  complication  of 
diseases. 

The  deceased,  who  was  56  years  of  age,  was 
bora  in  Greenwich  and  was  the  son  of  the  late  Ben¬ 
jamin  S.  Ayars,  who  many  years  ago  conducted  a 
canning  factory  on  Water  street,  where  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  his  son  was  afterward  located.  It  was  back 
in  1872  that  the  father  began  business,  this  being 
in  Greenwich,  and  he  moved  to  Bridgeton  in  1880. 
The  son  took  over  the  business  in  1905  and  was 
among  the  first  to  take  up  the  purchase  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  farms  in  connection  with  the  canning  busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  Ayars  was  married  in  1900  to  Miss  Rose  R. 
Platt  and  they  had  three  children,  Everett  P.,  Ken¬ 
neth  M.  and  Thomas.  He  was  a  member  of  Even¬ 
ing  Star  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.,  Brearley  Chapter, 
Royal  Arch  Masons,  and  Welcome  Council  No.  45, 
Junior  Order  United  American  Mechanics,  and  in 
his  church  affiliations  a  Baptist. 

The  funeral  is  set  for  next  Sunday  afternoon, 
with  services  at  his  late  residence,  186  Atlantic 
street,  and  the  interment  at  Overlook  Cemetery. 
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Do  the  job  right. 

Peas  accurately  graded  make  a  better 
appearance  in  the  can  to  the  buying 
public. 

Why  not  add  this  appearance  and  low¬ 
er  sales  resistance  to  your  peas. 

The  Hydro-Geared  Grader  will  give  your 
peas  this  appearance. 

Send  for  the  names  of  satisfied  users 
and  ask  them. 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Plain. 

Varnished, 

Embossed. 


KOOK-MORE  KOILS 
AND  TANKS 

For  Boiling  Down  Tomato  Pulp,  Etc. 

ACTUAL  tests  Kook-More  Koils  have 
■Lf  proved  to  be  the  fastest  cooking  appliance 
ever  offered  to  the  canning  industry.  Built  in 
standard  sizes  to  fit  500  and  1000-Gallon  Tanks. 
Knock-down  Cypress  Tanks  (illustrated)  or 
Enamel  Lined  Steel  Tanks  in  these  sizes  or  in 
any  special  size  can  be  readily  furnished  com¬ 
plete  with  Kook-More  Koils,  traps  and  all  other 
necessary  accessories  for  rapid  installation. 

Kook-More  Koils  are  self-draining  so  that  no 
condensation  remains  in  them,  reducing  burning 
and  the  need  for  cleaning  to  a  minimum. 

Raw  tomato  pulp  can  be  reduced  50%  in 
from  17  to  20  minutes  with  a  Kook-More  outfit. 

Clip,  fill  and  mail  the  attached  coupon  today 
for  full  particulars  of  Kook-More  Koils  and 
Tanks  and  other  Langsenkamp  equipment. 

Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 
308  West  Washington  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  EXCEPT  IN  INDIANA  FOR: 


THE 

Simpson  sDoeller 

CO. 

BAUTIMORE.MD.  . 


Sprague-Sells  Corporation 
308  West  Washington  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Send  us  quotation  and  full  details  on  the  following: 

Q  No.  SOO  Kook-More  Koil  and  Tank 
G  No.  1000  Kook-More  Koil  and  Tank 
G  Indiana  Pulper 
G  Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine 
G  Improved  Brush  Finisher 
G  Indiana  Paddle  Finisher 
G  Indiana  Colossal  Finisher 
G  Langsenkamp  Copper  Kettles,  size . gals. 

Name . 
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Address 
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'  Crops  and  Their  Treatments 

Summary  of  Talks  Given  at  Second  Annual  Ohio  Canners  Conference  Held  at 
Ohio  State  University,  February  17-20,  1931. 

(Continued  from  last  week) 


PRACTICAL  SOIL  TESTING  EQUIPMENT 

By  F.  J.  Saltei'. 

Department  of  Soils,  Ohio  State  University. 

The  methods  for  measuring  soil  acidity  are  divided  into  two 
groups,  those  determining  “active”  acidity  and  those  giving  the 
“total”  acidity.  Falling  within  the  first  group  are  those  methods 
giving  the  elerometric  and  colorimetric  pH  of  soils.  The  most 
satisfactory  field  test  for  non-technical  work  is  probably  the 
LaMotte-Morgan  outfit.  Less  expensive  as  well  as  less  accurate 
outfits  are  the  LaMotte  Soil  Teskit  and  the  Soiltex  Outfit. 

A  reliable  field  outfit  for  measuring  the  approximate  total 
acidity  of  the  soil  and  estimating  the  lime  required  is  the  Thio¬ 
cyanate  Acidity  Test. 

The  quantity  of  nitrates  present  in  soils  may  be  satisfactorily 
measured  by  the  Diphenly-amine  test.  By  setting  up  definite 
lower  limits  required  by  garden  crops  a  need  for  additional 
nitrates  may  be  ascertained  by  this  test. 

Four  satisfactory  methods  for  determining  available  phos¬ 
phorus  in  soil  have  been  perfected.  The  Hilofosfate  and  the 
LaMotte-Truog  outfits  aie  suitable  for  field  tests. 
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FACTORS  INFLUENCING  YIELD  AND  QUALITY 
OF  RAW  PRODUCTS 

‘  Bu  H.  D.  Brown. 

The  factors  which  influence  the  yield  and  quality  of  raw  prod¬ 
ucts  have  been  considered  throughout  this  conference.  An  at¬ 
tempt  will  be  made  in  this  paper  to  summarize  some  of  the 
most  important  of  these  factors. 

Most  of  you  no  doubt  will  agree  that  the  most  important  fac¬ 
tor  influencing  quality  and  yield  is  the  climate.  Droughts  such 
as  the  one  that  prevailed  in  1930  cut  the  yield  and  quality  of 
such  crops  as  spinach,  sweet  corn,  beets,  peas  and  beans,  al¬ 
though  the  effect  on  tomatoes  and  beans  is  likely  to  be  better 
during  comparatively  though  not  excessively  dry  seasons,  due 
to  the  comparative  freedom  from  leaf  spot  diseases.  Although 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  irrigation  for  canning  crops  will 
not  pay,  your  attention  should  be  directed  to  Farmers’  Bulletin 
— .  The  furrow  system  of  irrigation  described  in  this  bulletin 
can  often  be  employed  at  a  total  cost  of  $10  or  $20  per  acre. 
Canners  should  be  prepared  to  describe  the  advantages  of  this 
system  when  they  have  growers  whose  farms  are  located  con¬ 
venient  to  sources  of  water.  Growers  could  afford  to  pay  $10 
to  $15  per  acre  for  a  water  supply  in  1930  in  order  to  grow  bet¬ 
ter  crops  of  most  of  the  canning  crops. 

With  the  exception  of  tomatoes,  sweet  com  and  beans,  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  canning  crops  grown  in  Ohio  thrive  better  in 
relatively  cool  weather.  Peas,  as  you  all  know,  are  especially 
sensitive  to  hot  weather.  They  should,  therefore,  be  planted  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  possbile.  The  wrinkled  sorts  can  be 
planted  as  early  as  the  smooth  sorts. 

Spinach  not  nnly  does  not  thrive  during  hot  weather,  but  it 
has  a  habit  of  going  to  seed  with  the  long  daylight  periods  pre¬ 


vailing  in  June.  Spinach  should,  therefore,  be  planted  as  early 
in  the  spring  as  possible.  The  Juliana  and  King  of  Denmark 
varieties  should  be  used  for  later  plantings,  as  they  do  not  go 
to  seed  as  quickly  as  the  other  varieties. 

The  variety  of  vegetables  selected  is,  of  course,  very  import¬ 
ant.  This  subject  is  thoroughly  discussed  in  Mr.  Magruder’s 
paper. 

Many  seed  should  be  graded  according  to  size,  not  only  to  in¬ 
sure  greater  yields,  but  also  to  secure  more  uniform  maturity. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  corn.  Another  way  of  se¬ 
curing  even  maturity  of  sweet  corn  is  through  the  use  of  hybrid 
seed. 

The  use  of  seed  stock  of  known  origin  is  always  desirable.  Even 
this  seed  is  often  rendered  more  free  from  pests  by  suitable 
treatment.  The  use  of  the  10  per  cent  copper  sulphate  solution 
(12  to  25  min.  treatment)  for  the  control  of  damping  off  and  the 
1  to  3000  HgClj  treatment  for  the  control  of  bacterial  fruit 
spot  of  tomatoes  are  standard  treatments.  The  HgCU  treat¬ 
ment  IS  also  used  for  cabbage  seed  (1  to  1000 — 30  min.). 

Methods  of  plant  production  are  of  great  importance.  Seed 
in  addition  to  the  treatment  recommended  should  be  either  sown 
in  sterilized  soil  or  new  soil  known  to  be  free  from  insect  and 
disease  pests.  They  should  be  sprayed  or  dusted  with  copper 
carrying  fungicides  while  they  are  in  the  plant  beds.  If  insects 
are  present  suitable  insecticides  should  be  used. 

The  effects  of  fertilizers  are  manifold.  As  a  rule  leafy  vege¬ 
tables,  such  as  spinach,  cabbage,  beets  and  carrots,  develop  bet¬ 
ter  quality  if  ample  nitrogen  is  supplied.  Potassium  is  definitely 
known  to  be  essential  for  the  development  of  highly  colored  to¬ 
matoes. 

Cultivation,  in  addition  to  its  manifold  influences  on  the  de¬ 
struction  of  weeds,  conservation  of  moisture,  liberation  of  nitro¬ 
gen  and  the  destruction  of  toxic  compounds,  also  has  a  direct 
influence  in  the  shape  of  some  root  crops.  For  instance,  the  soil 
should  be  cultivated  away  from  rather  than  toward  beets  in 
order  to  get  well-rounded  beets. 

REDUCING  CANNING  FACTORY  COSTS 

By  H.  W.  Brinker. 

The  canning  industry  today  probably  realizes  that  it  is  facing 
a  real  problem,  and  that  is  canning  costs  must  be  reduced  mate¬ 
rially  and  at  the  same  time  keep  in  mind  that  the  quality  of  the 
product  should  be  improved. 

Almost  every  product  of  any  kind  has  been  improved,  and  also 
cheapened  in  price.  In  the  past  few  years  we  have  made  marked 
strides  towards  standardizing  our  canning  operations  in  our 
plants  to  such  an  extent  that  further  economies  in  this  field 
will  scarcely  justify  the  expense. 

Our  industry  is  classed  as  a  necessary  industry  and  we  have 
not  the  problems  during  times  of  depression  like  the  producer  of 
luxurious  products,  but  nevertheless  we  are  subject  to  commer¬ 
cial  hazards  of  changing  times.  Therefore,  we  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  alert  to  observe  new  methods  and  ideas  applicable 
to  our  economic  activities. 

Several  years  ago  the  danger  of  competition  was  not  as  great 
as  it  is  today,  due  to  the  fact  that  progress  of  development  was 
slower.  Introduction  of  scientific  investigation  in  the  trade  pro¬ 
cesses  have  caused  great  disturbances  in  many  industries. 

Our  position  in  the  industrial  field  is  to  assemble  vegetables 
and  fruits  from  the  farm,  preserve  them  in  the  most  palatable 
way  and  distribute  these  goods  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer. 
Today  we  are  preserving  practically  all  of  these  foods  by^  de¬ 
stroying  certain  bacterial  growths  by  using  high  temperatures. 

Within  the  next  10,  15  or  20  years  new  methods  of  preserv¬ 
ing  foods  may  develop,  and  the  present  method  used  today  may 
be  obsolete,  but  if  we  are  alert  and  able  to  fit  ourselves  to  the 
changing  conditions,  we  wdll  continue  as  an  assembler,  preserver 
and  distributor  of  these  foods. 

Before  I  entered  the  canning  industry  I  spent  several  years  in 
an  industrial  chemical  research  laboratory  of  a  large  compainy. 
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Do  You  Have  a  Can  Filling  Problem? 


It  may  be  some  new  product,  or 
an  old  one  to  be  filled  into  a  new 
can,  but,  whatever  it  is,  if  it  is  a  can 
filling  problem  we  would  like  to 
know  it.  Very  likely  we  can  help 
you. 

• 

During  the  past  years  in  addition 
to  our  regular  line  we  have  design¬ 
ed  and  built  special  machines  for 
filling  kraut,  chili  con  came,  chicken 
a  la  king,  meat  products,  cranberry 
sauce,  soups,  etc.  Before  these 
machines  were  developed  most  of 
these  products  were  filled  by  hand. 
We  have  made  the  filling  operation 
completely  automatic.  Production 
has  been  maintained  at  lower  cost 
and  the  product  handled  in  the  most 


TRADC’^ 


sanitary  way.  The  same  may  be 
done  with  your  product. 

Special  Metals  including  nickel, 
nickel  alloys,  monel,  allegheny  and 
stainless  steel  are  used  in  producing 
machines  to  handle  special  products. 
A  thorough  chemical  and  mechani¬ 
cal  knowledge  of  these  materials 
enables  us  to  produce  long  lived 
equipment  of  non-corrosive  metals 
that  will  keep  your  products  free 
from  metallic  flavor  and  discolor- 


Write  us  concerning  your  prod¬ 
uct  and  the  method  of  handling. 
Our  representatives  will  gladly  call. 


|)NSE|y  HANSEN  Canning  Machinery  Corporation 

. . — - -  , 


CEDARBURG, 


WISCONSIN 


Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boot 
Hansen  Quality  Pea  Grader 
Hansen  Four  Roll  Beet  Topper 
Hansen  Sanitary  Gallon  Filler 


Manufacturers  ot 

Hansen  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter 
Hansen  Automatic  Tomato  Filler 
Hansen  Chili  Con  Came  Filler 


Hansen  Corn  Cooker  Filler 
Hansen  Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Hansen  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler 
Hansen  Sanitary  Kraut  Filler 
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The  problem  of  operating  economics  was  up  to  the  superinten¬ 
dent  or  foreman,  and  every  item  of  cost  was  thoroughly  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  every  finished  product.  The  problem  of  reducing^ 
costs  and  improving  the  product  was  in  the  hands  of  the  re¬ 
search  laboratory  continually,  and  by  treating  various  substitu¬ 
tional  products,  using  catahzers  and  various  temperature  con¬ 
trols,  we  were  able  to  accomplish  some  astonishing  results. 

The  canning  industry  can  effect  economies  in  their  plant  op¬ 
erations,  but  we  do  not  have  the  organized  research  to  help  ac¬ 
complish  further  economies  that  may  be  possible.  One  of  our 
large  corporations  in  foods,  and  I  might  say  one  of  the  most 
successful,  is  the  General  Foods  Corporation.  They  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  research  pays  them  large  dividends,  and  are  operat¬ 
ing  15  different  research  laboratories. 

I  think  we  all  realize  that  the  cost  of  producing  good,  whole¬ 
some  canned  foods  is  too  high  at  the  present  time  to  compete 
with  the  number  of  cheaper  foods  that  are  on  the  market. 

If  we  could  produce  corn,  peas  and  tomatoes  of  satisfactory 
quality  at  a  profit  to  retail  at  three  cans  of  No.  2  tins  for  25c, 
we  could  increase  the  consumption  of  these  commodities  im¬ 
mensely.  It  only  takes  eight  purchases  at  this  price  to  use  up 
a  case  of  canned  vegetables,  and  we  then  have  a  good  portion  of 
that  case  on  the  consumer’s  shelf,  instead  of  in  the  hands  of 
the  retail  store.  We  should  be  cognizant  of  the  advent  of  frosty 
cold-packed  fruits  and  vegetables  as  possible  future  competitors, 
and  with  the  gradual  improvement  of  transportation  the  South 
is  brought  nearer  to  us  with  fresh  vegetables  every  year. 

Statistics  show  that  the  consumption  of  green  vegetables!  and 
fruits  have  doubled  in  the  past  seven  years,  and  with  better  re¬ 
frigeration  and  ti-ansportation,  and  refrigerated  warehouses  in 
large  consuming  centers,  the  consumption  of  these  products 
will  show  a  marked  increase  in  the  next  decade,  all  of  which 
means  additional  competition  for  us. 

In  the  year  1930  it  is  estimated  that  the  equivalent  of  200,- 
000  carloads  of  vegetables  and  fruits  were  shipped  via  motor 
truck  alone.  Fresh  vegetables  are  being  hauled  by  truck  from 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley  and  delivered  direct  to  the  retailer  as 
far  north  as  Oklahoma.  This  condition  means  competition  for 
those  in  the  southwest  market.  In  the  Eastern  States  we  have 
what  is  known  as  the  truck  jobber,  who  operates  as  far  as'  the 
Carolinas,  and  delivers  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  to  Eastern 
cities. 

To  illustrate  the  effect  this  transportation  is  causing  in  these 
markets:  One  wholesale  jobber  of  fruits  and  vegetables  made 
the  remark  that  he  spent  45  years  to  build  up  his  business,  and 
lost  it  to  the  truck  jobber  within  a  year. 

As  a  canner  of  sweet  corn  I  do  not  hesitate  to  make  this  state¬ 
ment:  a  well-organized  industry  would  scoff  at  the  inefficiency 
we  are  exercising  in  our  canning  industry  in  not  utilizing  our 
wastes.  Wastage  may  take  the  form  of  material  operative  pro¬ 
cess,  power  consumption,  idle  machinery,  and  also  failure  to 
utilize  waste  in  by-products  by  marketing  them  advantageously 
or  converting  same  into  useful  products.  We  should  be  able  to 
effect  a  great  saving  on  our  raw'  material  waste  by  producing 
our  green  products  on  an. established  graded  basis.  The  gross 
paid  per  ton  of  raw'  products  is  not  a  true  index  of  raw  mate¬ 
rial.  We  should  purchase  all  of  our  green  products  on  as  near  a 
net  basis  as  possible,  which  is  the  amount  of  cans  we  are  able 
to  procure  a  ton.  We  have  made  some  checks  in  some  instanses 
on  green  corn  delivered  to  our  factory,  and  in  one  instance 
where  corn  was  planted  and  delivered  at  the  same  time,  from 
tw'o  different  growers,  the  variation  in  cut  corn  yields  in  the 
different  loads  amounted  to  13  cases  per  ton  of  No.  2  tins. 

Based  on  the  price  of  $10  per  ton  for  green  corn,  we  had  in 
one  case  an  investment  in  the  raw  product  of  5c  per  case,  and 
in  the  other  30c  per  case.  This  20c  per  case  additional  invest¬ 
ment  does  not  take  into  account  that  we  had  additional  equip¬ 
ment  and  labor  investment  in  the  husking  and  sorting  shed. 

Ask  yourselves  this  question:  Is  it  fair  to  either  the  grocer 
or  the  canner?  It  is  quite  possible  to  eliminate  some  wastage 
in  the  green  product  by  having  a  field  man  in  touch  with  your 
growers  from  the  time  of  planting  until  time  of  harvesting. 
If  the  grower  is  placed  in  a  position  to  realize  that  he  is  placed 
under  contract  to  grow  a  product  in  which  the  canner  has  a 
vital  interest,  chances  are  he  will  deliver  a  higher  yielding  prod¬ 
uct.  The  field  man,  if  in  touch  with  his  growers  during  the 
planting  and  cultivating  periods,  can  eliminate  some  growers  the 
following  year  whose  green  product,  in  all  probability,  shows  a 
loss  to  the  canner. 

We  also  have  the  research  problem  here  that  we  should  con¬ 
sider,  and  that,  is  proper  seed  propagation.  If  we  can  develop 
a  seed  for  higher  yields,  we  could  operate  with  less  acreage  and 
lower  gross  costs  per  ton.  Evenness  of  maturity  would  be  a  big 


factor  in  obtaining  higher  costs  per  ton  on  corn,  and  it  would 
also  improve  the  quality. 

Our  operating  processes  are  so  standardized  that  under  the 
existing  conditions  it  is  a  case  of  applying  proper  management 
and  surveying  labor  to  see  that  each  one  is  producing  efficiently. 

One  problem  we  have  here  for  research  is  a  method  toward 
the  development  of  quicker  sterilization.  If  we  can  shorten  the 
time  of  sterilization,  or  accomplish  the  preserving  of  green  food 
products  at  lower  temperatures,  we  should  lower  operating  costs 
and  also  improve  the  flavor  of  the  product. 

The  waste  in  power  consumption  and  idle  machinery  is  a 
case  of  proper  supervision.  As  an  example:  You  have  a  feeder 
on  a  husking  machine  only  feeding  75  per  cent  efficiently.  You 
are  not  only  wasting  25  per  cent  in  the  labor  item  cost,  but  as¬ 
suming  a  power  loss  as  well  while  the  machine  is  running  idle. 
There  is  also  25  per  cent  loss  in  invested  capital,  repairs,  depre¬ 
ciation,  cost  of  housing,  etc. 

The  by-product  waste  in  the  canning  industry  in  Ohio,  I 
think  I  can  safely  say,  will  exceed  50  per  cent.  This  is  purely 
an  economical  researcn  problem.  Most  of  this  waste  today  is 
being  sold  for  cattle  feed,  but  are  we  selling  it  in  the  proper 
manner  of  form  to  realize  the  most  value  from  it?  Research  is 
one  of  the  things  that  has  been  very  difficult  to  comprehend,  be¬ 
cause  when  proposed  it  never  looks  sensible. 

Some  years  ago  the  Quaker  Oats  Company  accumulated  a  reg¬ 
ular  mountain  of  oat  hulls  at  their  plant,  which  was  a  problem 
to  dispose  of.  Now  they  are  producing  many  different  products 
from  thid  by-product,  and  one  of  the  products  is  known  as 
Furfurol,  a  substitute  for  formaldehyde,  and  they  art  making 
shipments  today  in  tank  car  amounts. 

I  do  not  wish  to  infer  that  our  industry  has  not  developed,  for 
it  has,  and  we  should  be  grateful  to  the  National  Canners  As¬ 
sociation,  the  can  manufacturers,  the  state  experiment  stations 
and  the  work  of  the  Farm  Extension  Department  of  this  uni¬ 
versity  for  their  splendid  co-operation. 

We  should  co-operate  with  these  organizations  to  the  fullest 
extent,  and  have  them  work  with  us  on  the  problem  confront¬ 
ing  us. 

The  can  companies  and  bottle  companies  are  equipped  with 
laboratories  and  development  departments  where  customers’ 
problems  are  studied  as  part  of  their  sales  service. 

I  am  sure  if  we  create  the  necessary  interest  in  our  problems 
they  will  coordinate  with  us  to  the  fullest  extent,  for  our  prob¬ 
lems  are  also  their  problems. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  visionary,  and  I  might  be  looking  too  far 
in  the  future,  but  if  we  can  look  ahead  5,  10  or  20  years,  instead 
of  one  year,  and  fit  our  operations  with  development  work,  we 
can  be  more  sure  of  having  our  business  on  a  sound  economic 
basis  in  the  future.  We  have  conditions  today,  however,  beyond 
reasonable  control  affecting  all  industry,  but  the  application  of 
study  during  this  depression  will  allow  us  better  knowledge 
when  business  does  improve. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  we  all  realize  that  canning  costs  this 
year  must  be  lower  than  last  year’s  estimate.  Our  costs  should 
be  checked  against  estimates  and  each  account  should  be  studied 
and  analyzed. 

We  should  give  consideration  to  proper  layout  of  equipment 
and  reduced  labor  costs  and  should  see  that  both  direct  and  in¬ 
direct  labor  is  producing  efficiently. 

Our  raw  products  should  be  given  careful  .supervision,  and 
studied  with  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  net  cost  as  low  as  pos¬ 
sible.  If  we  will  conduct  our  business  in  the  future  according 
to  modern  commercial  principles,  and  be  prepared  for  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  changing  conditions,  I  think  we  will  be  due  for  great 
advances. 

RELATION  OF  FRESH  VEGETABLE  GROWING 
INDUSTRY  TO  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

Rj/  A.  D.  Rttdebangh. 

American  Can  Company,  Maywood,  Illinois. 

Canners  throughout  the  United  States  are  more  and  more  ap¬ 
preciating  the  importance  of  the  fresh  vegetable  industry  and 
the  rapid  increase,  the  growing  of  vegetables  for  marketing  in 
places  distant  from  growing  areas  is  reaching. 

The  reasons  for  this  increase  may  be  many,  however,  the  one 
outstanding  reason,  after  careful  study,  appears  to  bq  the  vast 
improvement  in  quality  of  product  which  the  growers  arc  ship¬ 
ping.  Faster  transportation,  better  refrigeration  and  modern 
methods  of  distribution  all  have  a  part  in  the  increasing  pro¬ 
duction  and  demand  of  fresh  vegetables. 
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The  MORRAL  CORN 
HUSKING  MACHINE 

EITHER  SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE 

The  Fastest  and  Best  Husker  in  Use 

Guaranteed  to  do  good  work  when  operated  at  a  speed  of 
180  ears  per  minute. 


December  2,  1930. 

Morral  Bros., 

Morral,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen : 

You  a.sked  us  if  we  are  satisfied  with  the  late  model  buskers,  and  we  believe 
that  our  action  recently  is  sufficient  answer  to  this  question. 

As  you  know,  we  installed  18  of  your  latest  model  buskers  during  the  past 
season,  and  found  that  they  gave  such  satisfactory  results  that  you  now  have 
our  order  for  13  additional  machines,  and  we  expect  to  replace  an  additional 
13  machines  in  one  of  our  other  plants  next  year. 

We  think  this  speaks  for  itself  as  to  what  we  think  of  the  late  model 
buskers. 

Very  truly  yours, 

DICKINSON  &  CO. 

WFE/EES  By  W.  F.  Ewing. 


It  will  pay  you  to  write  at  once  for  catalogue  -  B  ■  giving  Jull 
description  of  the  machines  we  manufacture,  also  get  our  prices 
and  list  of  users  before  you  place  your  order. 


Mannfactnrers 
Corn  Hnskingr  Maclilnea 
Com  Cntting  Machines 
Tor  Maine  Style  Com 
Whole  Grain  Com  Cutters 
^ahelintf  Machines 
And  other  Machinery 


Morral  Brothers 


Morral,  Ohio 


BROWN  BOOOS  FOTTNDBT  ft 
MACKINB  CO.,  Iitd. 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada 
Sole  Asrents  for  Canada 


Certified  Tomato  Seed 


FOUNDED  1784 

147  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 


D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 


BRISTOL, 

PENNSYLVANIA 


There  has  been  such  a  persistant  call  for  Certified 
Tomato  Seed  that  this  year  we  induced  the  Government  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  certify  our  Tomato.  They  would 
not  certify  but  three  varieties  as  they  told  us  our  acreage  was 
so  large  they  would  not  attempt  to  do  more  than  three  varie¬ 
ties  this  year  and  they  chose  the  varieties  which  are  ~  Mar- 
globe,  Greater  Baltimore  and  Bonny  Best.  We  hope  next 
year  they  will  certify  three  additional  varieties  as  well  as  the 
three  above.  This  seed  is  all  grown  right  here  and  is  as  fine 
stock  as  can  be  produced.  We  also  grow  as  you  know,  all 
other  varieties,  giving  them  the  same  care  as  in  the  past. 

Before  placing  your  order  for  Tomato  or  other  Seeds, 
if  our  traveler  does  not  call  upon  you,  please  write  us  for  prices. 

The  prices  on  the  three  above  named  varieties  of  Certi¬ 
fied  Seeds — 

Marglobe  $5.50  Greater  Baltimore  $4.00 
Bonny  Best  $4.00 

Our  Tomato  Seed  is  sold  only  in  Cardboard  Lithograph 
Sealed  Packages  of  1  /  4  and  1/2  pounds,  all  maiked  Certi¬ 
fied  Seed. 
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Products 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

cars 

cars 

cars 

cars 

cars 

Tomatoes,  U.  S . . 

.  18,394 

17,415 

26,717 

23,967 

26,830 

Peas,  U.  S . 

Snap  Beans,  U.  S . 

.  1,473 

1,600 

2,631 

3,328 

4,618 

Mixed  Vegetables . 

.  14,848 

14,803 

19,843 

23,913 

28,352 

.  2,892 

4,746 

4,914 

7,580 

7,507 

Carrots  . 

.  1,602 

1,840 

2,256 

1,979 

3,314 

.  39,209 

40,404 

56,361 

60,767 

70,621 

Products 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

cars 

cars 

cars 

cars 

cars 

.  28,254 

26,068 

32,664 

30,395 

31,901 

.  2,356 

3,662 

4,146 

4,688 

5,128 

.  5,224 

4,854 

7,301 

5,766 

9,485 

.  32,211 

30,851 

35,050 

33,384 

32,429 

.  7,919 

9,383 

9,655 

10,575 

10,340 

Carrots  . 

.  3,427 

4,302 

6,853 

7,455 

10,731 

Total . 

.  79,391 

79,120 

95,669 

92,263 

100,014 

Vegetable  Imports  into  the  U.  S. 


Commodity  and 


Country  from 
Which  Imported 


1925 

lbs. 

Beans,  Lima, 

total  . 

1,332,000 

Cuba  . 

1,329,000 

Other 

Countries . 

3;000 

Beans,  Snap, 

Total  . 

64,000 

Mexico  . 

62,000 

Cuba  . 

2,000 

Beets,  total.. 

828,000 

Bermuda  . 

674,000 

Mexico  . 

154,000 

Other 

Countries . 

Carrots,  total 

2,462,000 

Mexico  . 

271,000 

Bermuda  .... 

2,191,000 

Netherlands  .. 

Other 

Peas,  total . 

3,331,000 

Mexico . 

3,328,000 

Other 

Countries.. 

3,000 

Tomatoes 

Total .  82,448,000 


Year  Ended  .1 


1926 

1927 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1,232,000 

1,044,000 

1,229,000 

1,033,000 

3,000 

11,000 

503,000  469,000 

413,000  428,000 

90,000  41,000 

997,000  644,000 

739,000  414,000 

258,000  220,000 


2,668,000 

383,000 

2,2.85,000 

2,408,000 

471,000 

1,877,000 

50,000 

9,095,000 

9,090,000 

14,278,000 

14,277,000 

5,000 

1,000 

124,489,000 

113,357,000 

le  30th 

1928 

lbs. 

1929 

lbs. 

2,778,000 

2,729,000 

49,000 

3,357,000 

3,273,000 

84,000 

914,000 

888,000 

26,000 

864,000 

552,000 

312,000 

2,584,000 

2,549,000 

35,000 

403,000 

16,000 

354,000 

2,026,000 

652,000 

1,374,000 

33,000 

5,577,000 

569,000 

255,000 

4,686,000 

14,443,000 

14,441,000 

67,000 

20,551,000 

20,551,000 

2,000 

Cars  Mexico 
128,606,000  4,226 


Vegetable  Imports  into  the  United  States 

A  study  of  these  tables  shows  the  growing  and  marketing  of 
such  vegetables  as  tomatoes,  peas,  snap  beans,  beets,  sweet  corn, 
spinach,  carrots  and  other  miscellaneous  vegetables  which  are 
shipped  in  mixed  cars  has  increased  during  a  period  of  ten  years 
255  per  cent. 

Imports  of  tomatoes,  lima  beans,  snap  beans,  beets,  carrots 
and  peas  for  consumption  fresh,  principally  from  Mexico  and 
Cuba,  show  a  similar  increase. 

One  can  hardly  appreciate  the  immensity  of  the  fresh  veg¬ 
etable  industry  in  Mexico  until  a  visit  is  made  to  the  West 
Coast,  where  most  of  the  vegetables  are  grown  entering  the 
United  States  through  Nogales,  Arizona. 

Quality  Fresh  Vegetables 

During  1930  growers  of  fresh  peas  in  Mexico  planted  a 
greatly  increased  acreage. 

Conditions  were  favorable  for  a  large  crop,  therefore  they 
realized  unless  some  drastic  action  was  taken  the  American 
markets  would  soon  become  demoralized.  Accordingly,  a  decree 
to  severely  tax  shipments  of  inferior  peas  was  passed.  Pods 
grading  five  peas  or  better  to  the  pod  were  allowed  to  be  ex¬ 
ported  at  the  old  tax  of  5c  a  crate  (45  pounds).  Those  grading 
less  than  five  peas  to  pod  were  compelled  to  pay  a  tax  of  $2.50 
per  crate.  As  a  result  of  this  law,  inferior  peas  were  no  longer 
offered  for  export,  and  the  measure  proved  instrumental  in 
checking  the  demoralization  of  the  green  pea  market  in  the 
United  States. 

A  study  from  the  Louisville  Grocery  Survey,  issued  by  the 
“Merchandising  Research  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  Selling  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
Through  Retail  Stores,”  has  recently  become  available. 

Briefly  summarized,  this  bulletin  reveals  that,  although  it 
costs  more  to  handle  an  item  on  sale  in  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  high  gross  margin  and  low  inventory  with  fast  turnover 
were  responsible  for  excellent  profit  in  these  commodities  in  the 
26_  retail  stores  in  Louisville,  and  losses  due  to  spoilage  and 
trimming  amounted  to  only  IVz  per  cent  of  sales.  The  survey 
also  showed  that  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  represented  on  an 
average  over  on^tenth  of  the  total  store  volume  of  sales,  and 
that  while  the  higher  type  of  community  represented  a  slightly 
better  market  for  them,  an  excellent  market  was  found  in  all 
styles  of  communities, 


Distribution  Fresh  Tomatoes 

Tomato  production  for  consumption  in  the  fresh  state 
amounted  to  17,044,000  bushels  in  1929.  Carlot  shipment  ag¬ 
gregated  31,901  carloads. 

Unloads  of  domestic  tomatoes  in  66  markets  in  1929  amounted 
to  23,364  carloads,  or  nearly  74  per  cent  of  the  shipments.  In 
addition  5,161  carloads  of  imported  tomatoes  were  unloaded  in 
these  markets. 

Of  the  48  states,  30  contributed  to  the  domestic  unloads. 
Florida  furnished  6,535  cars;  Texas,  4,127;  California,  3,807 
cars;  Mississippi,  2,881  cars;  Tennessee,  1,772  cars;  Maryland, 
748  cars,  and  Ohio,  678  cars. 

The  distribution  of  domestic  tomatoes  was  widespread.  Texas 
shipped  tomatoes  to  62  of  the  66  markets;  California,  58;  Mis¬ 
sissippi  to  56;  Florida  to  55;  Tennessee  to  44;  Arkansas  to  30, 
and  Utah  to  20  markets. 

Tomatoes  from  California  moved  as  far  east  as  Portland,  Me. ; 
those  from  Florida  as  far  west  as  Denver;  those  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  as  far  northeast  as  Portland,  Me.,  and  as  far  northwest 
as  Seattle,  while  tomatoes  from  Texas  moved  as  far  northeast 
as  Boston  and  as  far  northwest  as  Seattle. 

New  York  city  unloaded  7,703  carloads,  of  which  6,067  car¬ 
loads  were  domestic  and  1,636  carloads  imported  tomatoes;  Chi¬ 
cago  unloaded  2,399  cars  of  domestic  and  556  cars  of  imported 
tomatoes;  Boston,  1,523  cars  domestic  and  214  cars  imported; 
Pittsburgh,  1,519  cars  domestic  and  87  cars  imported,  and  De¬ 
troit  831  cars  domestic  and  242  cars  imported.  Of  the  remaining 
markets,  three  unloaded  between  500  and  800  cars  each;  12  be¬ 
tween  250  and  500  cars  each,  and  25  between  100  and  250  cars 
each. 

Chicago  received  its  domestic  supply  from  21  states;  Boston 
from  20;  New  York  from  17;  Pittsburgh  from  15;  Detroit  from 
14;  Cleveland  and  Milwaukee  each  from  12;  Hartford,  Buffalo 
Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  Dallas  and  Denver  each  from  11, 
and  Providence  from  10  states. 

Of  the  remaining  52  markets,  41  received  their  domestic  sup¬ 
plies  from  5  to  9  states  each,  while  11  markets  received  domestic 
supplies  from  less  than  5  states  each.  Four  of  the  last  group 
were  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Truck  receipts  of  tomatoes,  reported  at  11  markets,  aggre¬ 
gated  5,928  equivalent  carloads,  of  which  2,127  carloads  were 
unloaded  at  Los  Angeles,  1,122  carloads  at  New  York  city,  800 
carloads  at  Newark,  469  carloads  at  Boston  and  452  carloads  at 
Cincinnati. 

The  equivalent  of  304  carloads  were  also  received  by  express, 
of  which  148,  or  about  49  per  cent,  were  unloaded  at  New  York 
city. 

Canned  Foods 

The  canner  may  well  ask  how  this  competition  from  fresh 
vegetables  may  be  met? 

There  can  be  but  one  answer,  “Pack  Quality,”  thereby  in¬ 
stillin'-  confidence  in  the  consuming  public  in  canned  foods. 

When  the  purchaser  buys  fresh  vegetables  they  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  seeing  what  they  are  getting.  This  is  not  so  true 
with  canned  foods.  Therefore,  the  label,  price  per  can  or  pack¬ 
er’s  reputation  are  their  only  guide. 

This  guide  is  not  always  so  good,  as  the  following  experience 
illustrates : 

Twenty-four  brands  of  canned  corn  were  purchased,  and  those 
that  proved  upon  grading  to  be  standard  corn  cost  16.92c  per 
can.  The  14  cans  of  extra  standard  corn  cost  15.85c  per  can. 
The  one  can  that  proved  to  be  fancy  corn  cost  17c.  In  one  chain 
store  4  cans  of  corn  were  purchased,  each  a  different!  brand,  at 
8%c,  15c.  19c  and  19c  each.  These  4  cans  graded  standard 
and  the  two  at  19c  were  not  as  good  as  the  two  at  8^/^c  and  15c. 
Also  4  cans  different  brands,  bought  in  chain  stores  at  8%c, 
8%c,  8%c  and  17c  each  were  extra  standard  quality,  with  the 
17c  can  not  as  good  as  one  of  the  8%c  cans.  The  average 
price  paid  for  these  8  cans  of  com  was  15%c  for  the  standard 
corn  and  10%c  for  the  extra  standard  com.  The  same  inequal¬ 
ities  occurred  in  corn  bought  at  the  old  line  retail  stores.  Dif¬ 
ferent  brands  of  com  were  bought  at  12c.  15c,  18c,  21c  and  25c 
each,  all  grading  standard  with  no  difference  in  the  quality 
between  the  25c  can  and  12c  can.  In  these  10c,  15c,  15c,  15c, 
18c,  20c,  20c,  20c,  22c  and  25c,  all  of  different  brands.  Here  the 
10c  and  the  15c  cans  were  much  better  than  those  costing  20c, 
22c  and  25c  each. 

A  study  of  the  labels  as  a  guide  in  buying  develops  the  same 
absurdities.  Two  of  the  nine  cans  of  standard  com  were  labeled 
fancy  quality.  The  other  labels  were  merely  brand  names 
without  any  indication  of  quality,  although  four  of  them  were 
advertised  brands.  Of  the  14  cans  of  extra  standard  com,  4 
were  labeled  fancy,  1  extra  standard  and  the  remaining  9  were 
brand  names  without  any  indication  of  grade. 


MADE  BY 


OVER 


ZASTROW»S  PROCESS  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


»*IH  Itl'M 


•■III  iii»V 


Zastrow  Hydraulic.  Steam  Impelled 
Circle  Crane,  radius  up  to  18  ft. 


Improved  Process  Kettle  or  Process  Crates,  Standard  3,  4  & 
Retort  40  x  72  and  other  g  tiers.  Also  Special  Sizes 


ZASTROW  MACHINE  CO..  Inc. 


Foot  of  Thames  St. 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 


steam  Boxes 
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An  Ideal  Viner  FEEDER  with  Distributor 

On  Every  Viner  Is  Economy 


PATENTED  IN  U.  S.,  CANADA  AND  FRANCE 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

Kewaunee,  established isso  incorporated  1924  Wisconsin 

Manufacturers  of  VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 


No  viner  can  do  satisfactory  work  when  its 
beaters  are  obliged  to  work  on  heavy  mats 
or  bunches  of  vines. 

Separation  of  the  vines  by  the  feeder  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  best  results. 

Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  dis¬ 
tributors  are  the  only  feeders  that  thoroughly 
separate  the  vines.  The  savings  effected, 
over  the  use  of  any  other  viner  feeder,  are  so 
large  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  pea  packers 
say  that  the  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  more  than 
save  their  cost  each  season. 


IN 

USE 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


April  6,  1931 


Similar  inequalities  were  noticed  in  lima  beans,  snap  beans, 
peas,  tomatoes  and  all  other  products  that  were  graded  at  the 
meeting. 

In  conclusion,  may  it  be  suggested: 

1st.  Pack  only  quality  goods.  , 

2nd.  Pack  only  those  products  which  the  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  where  you  are  located  produce  comparable  to  other 
favorable  producing  sections. 

3rd.  Study  growing  and  packing  costs,  thereby  placing  your¬ 
self  in  a  position  to  offer  the  consuming  publid  a  product  equal 
or  better  in  quality  at  a  price  comparable  to  an  equivalent 
amount  of  fresh  vegetables. 

4th.  Study  the  possibilities  of  purchasing  raw  stock  by  U.  b. 
Grades,  so  you  may  know  and  pay  for  what  you  are  receiving, 
the  same  as  the  purchaser  of  fresh  vegetables  in  carlots  does. 

5th.  Educate  the  consumer  to  appreciate  the  value  and  con¬ 
venience  of  canned  foods. 

6th.  More  desirable  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
being  developed  by  Federal  and  States  Experiment  Stations  as 
well  as  commercial  organizations. 

More  desirable  containers  are  being  offered,  as  well  as  better 
methods  in  packing  procedure. 

Keep  in  touch  with  these  developments  and  utilize  the  results 
of  this  work. 

CANNING  FACTORY  BY-PRODUCTS 

By  C.  W.  Gay. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  impress  upon  this  group  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  utilizing  the  by-products  of  the  canning  industry.  The 
difference  between  profit  and  loss  in  some  industries  has  been 
determined  by  the  income  from  by-products.  The  packer,  the 
miller,  the  oil  manufacturer,  the  brewer  and  the  distiller  all  re¬ 
gard  the  by-product  as  a  most  important  branch  of  their  busi¬ 
ness. 

Possibly  it  has  not  occurred  to  those  producing  by-products 
that  have  possibilities  as  livestock  feeds  that  the  demand  for 
this  type  of  feed  is  increasing,  and  in.  all  probability  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so.  Expansion  of  the  breakfast  food  business  has 
brought  the  feeder  into  competition  with  manufacturers  who 
can  outbid  him  for  the  better  grades  of  oats  and  even  corn,  that 
grain  so  basic  to  our  livestock  industry,  is  being  taken  more  and 
more  for  human  consumption.  This  in  turn  makes  available  a 
correspondingly  increased  amount  of  by-products,  so  that  the 
farmer,  in  many  instances,  is  compelled  by  economic  reasons 
to  violate  the  fundamental  rule  of  feeding  up  farm  grown  crops, 
and  sells  his  grain  to  be  replaced  by  less  costly  by-products. 
Ready-mixed  rations  whose  ingredients  are  combined  in  bal¬ 
anced  proportions  appeal  to  the  busy  farmer  who  has  not  the 
time,  or,  more  likely,  the  inclination,  to  figure  out  a  balanced 
mixture  of  his  own. 

Curiously  enough,  most  of  the  manufactured  feeds  are  the 
result  of  a  concern’s  desire  to  find  an  outlet  for  the  by-products 
of  their  regular  line.  The  two  biq-gest  feed  manufacturers  in 
this  country,  with  a  marvelous  volume  of  business,  are  break¬ 
fast  food  people  whose  activities  in  the  feed  line  are  primarily 
to  merchandise  by-products.  On  the  other  hand,  narrow  mar¬ 
gins  are  forcing  the  livestock  producers  to  consider  more  carp- 
fully  than  ever  production  costs  in  which  by-product  feedstiiflFs 
figure  conspicuously.  The  field,  therefore,  is  broad  and  stable, 
and  capable  of  absorbing  an  increasing  amount  of  by-products 
whether  derived  from  the  packing  plants,  the  flour  and  food 
mills  or  the  canneries. 

As  I  understand  your  industry,  our  discussion  is  chieflv  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  pea  vines,  corn  husks,  shanks,  silks  and  cobs, 
tomato  waste  and  some  beet  tops.  We  classify  feeds  as  con¬ 
centrates  and  roughages,  and  we  value  them  on  the  basis  of 
digestible  protein  content.  Digestibility  is  influenced  largelv 
by  fiber,  so  that  as  a  class  roughages  are  less  yaluable  pound 
for  pound  than  concentrates.  The  by-nroducts  referred  to  are 
all  roughages  but  the  tomato  waste.  Howeyer,  peas  and  beans 
are  legumes,  rich  in  protein,  which  makes  eyen  their  hav  of 
greater  feeding  value  than  the  less  nitrogenous  roughs gps.  The 
tomato  seed  is  rich  in  oil  and  the  extraction  of  this  oil  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes  leaves  a  true  oil  meal  to  which  the  skins  are 
added  to  make  a  feed  comparable  in  derivation  at  least  and  to 
some  extent  in  comnosition  and  value  to  gluten  feed,  a  common 
constituent  of  the  dairy  ration. 

The  question  with  which  the  canner  is  confronted.  I  take  it, 
is  how  to  realize  full  value  for  his  by-products  without  too 
much  cost  in  processing.  Pea  and  bean  yines  are  either  fed 
green  immediatelv.  ensiled  or  cured  into  hay.  The  latter,  while 
more  costly  and  difficult,  has  the  adyantage  of  making  this  ma¬ 
terial  ayailable  to  feeders  at  distant  points,  while  the  green 
'ones  and  the  ensilage  must  be  fed  un  close  by  the  cannery. 

the  absence  of  silos  the  yines  may  be  preserved  in  nits  or 
stacks,  the  spoilage  on  the  outside  serving  to  seal,  and  hence 


preserve,  the  inside.  Corn  cannery  refuse  is  usually  held  in 
silos,  the  ensiling  process  improving  its  palatability  and  to  some 
extent  its  digestibility,  so  that  even  the  cobs  are  readily  eaten 
by  cattle  and  the  silage  compares  favorably  with  corn  silage. 
Sometimes  the  quality  suffers  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 
cobs  interfering  with  proper  settling  and  exclusion  of  air.  Run¬ 
ning  through  an  ensilage  cutter  obviates  this  difficulty.  Tomato 
w’aste,  while  apparently  less  heard  of  by  the  laity,  apparently 
offers  greatest  possibilities  in  salvage  values.  Its  oil  content 
constitutes  an  important  source  of  a  valuable  oil  for  commer¬ 
cial  and  even  culinary  purposes,  comparable  to  cottonseed,  soy 
bean,  corn  and  even  olive  oils,  and  the  process  of  extraction 
leaves  an  oil  meal  high  enough  in  protein  to  compare  with  the 
cottonseed,  linseed,  soy  bean,  peanut  and  fish  oil  meals  so  gen¬ 
erally  used  in  animal  nutrition.  Beet  tops,  frequently  pastured 
in  the  fields  in  the  case  of  sugar  beets,  make  a  silage  almost  as 
good  as  corn  silage  if  properly  preserved  and  freed  from  dirt. 
Alternating  layers  of  clean  beet  tops  and  straw  in  trenches  or 
pits  covered  with  dirt  to  seal  and  also  to  weight  down  and  ex¬ 
clude  air  yield  an  excellent  succulent  feed  for  cattle  if  com¬ 
bined  in  quantities  not  to  exceed  ,30  pounds  with  alfalfa  hay  and 
grain.  It  should  not  constitute  the  sole  ration.  Spoiled  beet 
top  silage  has  proven  to  be  especially  toxic  to  any  class  of  live¬ 
stock  to  which  fed. 

My  suggestion  as  a  liyestock  man  to  canners  who  seek  a 
rnarket  for  their  cannery  refuse  would  be  to  consider  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  drying  and  putting  the  feed  material  into  the  trade 
rather  than  attempting  to  utilize  it  to  best  adyantage  in  its 
original  state  as  it  comes  from  the  plant  and  must  be  fed  close 
by.  With  the  adyent  of  hay  dryers  pea  and  bean  yines  could  be 
dried  and  baled  or  cut  and  sacked  and  become  much  more 
salable.  The  beet  sugar  manufacturers,  brewers  and  distillers, 
all  of  whom  formerly  consumed  their  by-products  in  the  wet 
state  adjacent  to  the  plant,  now  produce  in  sacked  form  some 
of  our  most  highly  esteemed  feeds,  especially  for  dairy  cattle. 
The  refuse  from  the  canning  of  com  has  sufficient  feed  yalue  to 
warrant  its  preserv'ation  in  silos,  from  which  it  can  be  sold  or 
conti’acted  for  truck  haulage  daily  to  feeders  at  considerable 
distance.  Before  any  attempt  at  organized  sales  of  these  by¬ 
products  is  made  they  should  be  an^yzed,  and  these  analyses 
supplemented  by  carefully  planned  feeding  trials,  so  that  defi¬ 
nite  data  regarding  the  feed  yalue  of  the  different  by-products 
may  be  ayailable  to  the  salesman  and  his  prospect. 

Dr.  Morrison  presented  the  following  table  comparing  pea 
yine  ensilage  with  a  number  of  other  feeds: 

Dry  Matter  Digest.  Total  Digest. 

100  lbs.  Crude  Prot.  Nutrients 


Com  silage,  well  matured . 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

26.3 

1.1 

17.7 

Corn  silage,  immature  (N.  Y.).... 

21.0 

1.0 

13.3 

Pea  Vine  silage . 

23.2 

1.0 

15.0 

Sweet  com  fodder,  ears  removed 
(green  weight  basis  comparable 
to  silage)  . 

21.5 

1.0 

14.8 

Alfalfa  hay  . 

10.6 

51.8 

Red  Clover  hay . 

7.6 

50.9 

Timothy  hay . 

3.0 

45.5 

To  make  sweet  corn  fodder  equal  in  feed  yalue  to  good  corn 
sileage  about  two  bushels  of  com  should  be  added  per  ton.  As 
indicated  above,  corn  silage  is  worth  approximately  $5.00  per 
ton  at  the  present  time.  If  corn  is  worth  80c  a  bushel,  deduct¬ 
ing  $1.60,  cost  of  two  bushels,  from  $5.00  leaves  $3.40  as  the  ap¬ 
proximate  value  at  the  barn  of  sweet  com  fodder  as  compared 
with  com  silage. 

To  make  cob  and  husk  silage  equal  in  value  to  good  corn 
silage  about  five  bushels  of  corn  should  be  added  per  ton  of 
silage,  according  to  work  reported  from  the  Iowa  Experiment 
Station. 
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SPRING  MEETINGS 

April  9-10 — ^Tri-State  Packers;  Hotel  Emerson,  Balti¬ 
more. 

April  23-24 — Indiana  Canners,  at  Indianapolis,  Hotel 
Claypool. 
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Meeting  of  The  Pennsylvania  Canners 

Association 

Richard  McAllistor  Hotel,  Hanover,  Pa.,  March  26,  1931 


A  LARGE  attendance  of  canners  was  on  hand  at  the 
spring  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canners  As- 
’  sociation,  which  was  originally  scheduled  as  a  cut¬ 
ting  bee,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  application  of 
the  Sub-standard  Label  Law. 

President  Summers  oi)ened  the  meeting  with  his  ad¬ 
dress. 

Address  of  Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr. 

The  new  McNary-Mapes  Law  providing  for  the  informative 
labeling  of  inferior  quality  canned  foods  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  canners  know  the  quality  that  will  fall  below 
the  proposed  U.  S.  standards,  I  asked  Mr.  Frank  Shook,  Field 
Secretary  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association,  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  three  large  can  companies,  to  take  charge  of  this 
feature  of  our  meeting,  and  I  want  to  thank  them  for  having 
done  this.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  Dr.  W.  B.  White,  Chief  of 
Foods  Control  Division,  Food  and  Drugs  Administration,  and 
also  Dr.  Bonney,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  have  accepted  my  invitation  to  talk  to  us  about  these 
U.  S.  Standards  and  with  the  samples  that  are  cut  here  with 
the  score  cards,  grading  them,  I  think  that  all  of  us  can  learn 
just  what  we  must  do  and  what  we  must  avoid  to  have  our 
goods  grade  above  U.  S.  Standard  and  thus  not  require  the  damn¬ 
ing  slogan  “BELOW  U.  S.  STANDARD— LOW  QUALITY  BUT 
NOT  ILLEGAL”  on  our  labels.  I  have  inquired  of  some  of  vhe 
largest  buyers  of  canned  foods  in  the  United  States  and  they 
tell  me  that,  regardless  of  price,  they  would  not  dare  to  buy 
canned  foods  that  were  labeled  “Below  U.  S.  Standard,”  so  the 
canner  who  is  unfortunate  enough  to  have  goods  that  require 
this  special  marking  wdll  find  practically  no  market,  and  if  he 
is  able  to  sell  these  low-grade  goods  at  all,  will  certainly  make 
a  sweet  loss. 

We  are  honored  by  having  Dr.  Foley  and  Mr.  Russell,  of  the 
American  Can  Company;  Dr.  W’'illiam  H.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Wm. 
Holmquist,  of  the  Continental  Can  Company,  and  Mr.  LeRoy 
Strasburger,  of  the  Metal  Package  Corporation,  all  on  our  pro¬ 
gram  in  connection  with  cutting  and  grading  the  samples  that 
are  shown.  It  is  only  fair  I  specify  that  border  line  samples 
were  requested.  Your  officers  thought  it  was  unnecessary  in 
connection  with  the  Mapes  Law  to  ask  for  samples  of  goods  that 
would  certainly  grade  higher  than  the  proposed  U.  S.  standards. 
Last  Monday,  March  23rd,  my  attention  was  called  to  a 
possible  injustice  that  would  alTect  canners  of  hand-cut  whole 
grain  sweet  corn  under  the  tentative  standard  proposed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  U.  S.  Warehousing  Act.  As  this  matter  was 
explained  to  me,  the  score  card  values  would  give  considerable 
credit  for  evenly  cut  grains  which  means  machine-cut  whole 
grain  corn,  and  would  penalize  irregular  shape  grains  that  result 
from  hand-cutting  the  same  fresh  corn.  Frankly,  I  know  nothing 
if  the  merits  of  this,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  demand  for 
whole  grain  corn  that  has  been  created  results  entirely  from  con¬ 
sumers  being  pleased  with  the  hand-cut  whole  grain  corn  that 
has  been  packed  for  forty  years  or  more.  I  think  canners  gen¬ 
erally  think  that  when  they  duplicate  the  product  the  housewife 
would  prepare  from  the  fresh  vegetables^  in  her  own  home  that 
we  score  100  per  cent,  and  the  housewife  would  certainly  use  a 
straight-bladed  knife  in  cutting  the  ear  of  fresh  sweet  corn  and 
would  have  the  irregular  shaped  grains, 

I  wrote  Mr.  Paul  B.  Williams,  Senior  Marketing  Specilaist, 
and  Mr,  H.  S.  Yohe,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
on  March  24th,  inviting  them  to  our  meeting,  so  we  could  discuss 
this  matter,  and  if  desired  could  protest  against  the  tentative 
score  sheet, 

Tha  legislation  that  has  been  proposed  at  Harrisburg  during 
this  session  of  the  legislature  reminds  me  of  the  conversation  of 
the  two  colored  men.  One  told  his  friend  he  had  a  great  deal 
of  luck,  all  bad.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  legislation  pro¬ 
posed  at  Harrisburg,  and  as  far  as  it  affects  the  canner  it  seems 
to  me  it  is  all  bad.  A  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Committee  was 


held  about  March  1st,  and  at  that  time  our  Mr.  Flinchbaugh, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  told  our  com¬ 
mittee  he  thought  the  canners  need  have  no  fear  of  legislation 
being  passed  that  would  hurt  them.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spend¬ 
ing  March  17  with  Mr.  Flinchbaugh  and  Mr.  Meisenhelder  at 
Harrisburg,  and  have  seen  several  members  of  the  Legislature 
who  were  on  committees  that  would  consider  the  bills  to  which 
we  object.  I  feel  sure  Mr.  Flinchbaugh  will  take  pleasure  in 
reporting  to  the  meeting  later  as  to  this  legislation,  both  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  our  lal^ls  show  the  date  of  packing  and  the 
various  bills  that  would  affect  our  labor  conditions. 

I  take  pleasure  in  reporting  progress  in  working  with  Miss 
Beatrice  McConnell,  Director  of  Bureau  of  Women  and  Children, 
as  to  the  permit  forms  required  for  migratory  children  that  we 
bring  to  our  labor  camps.  I  learn  these  permit  forms  will  be 
printed  in  both  English  and  Polish,  and  it  is  planned  these  be 
distributed  in  advance  to  the  agents  who  engage  our  migratory 
labor,  as  these  forms  will  be  filled  in  by  the  school  or  other  au¬ 
thorities  where  the  children  live.  Stran  Summers  has  given  a 
good  deal  of  his  time  working  with  Miss  McConnell  and  other 
ladies  to  work  this  matter  out. 

It  is  important  that  canners  tell  me  at  this  meeting  how  many 
of  these  blank  permits  they  want,  and  I  should  know  later  how 
many  cards  should  be  sent  to  the  local  school  superintendents  so 
these  will  certainly  be  available  when  you.  are  ready  for  them. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  all  of  our  canners  use  contract  forms 
in  making  their  growing  contracts,  and  further  that  these  con¬ 
tract  forms  comply  with  the  legal  requirements,  and  especially 
avoid  the  difficulty  in  which  some  Wisconsin  canners  found 
themselves,  due  to  a  contract  form  that  was  construed  byl  the 
court  as  a  contract  of  service,  and  not  of  purchase  and  sale. 
Wisconsin  courts  held  a  Wisconsin  sugar  manufacturer  using 
beets  liable  for  injury  on  a  public  highway  to  a  man  employed 
by  a  farmer  hauling  a  load  of  beets  from  a  farm  to  the  factory, 
holding  that  the  contract  was  a  contract  of  service,  and  not  one 
of  purchase  and  sale.  Certainly  our  canners  want  to  avoid  any 
possible  law  suits  and  damage  verdicts  against  them  due  to  their 
growing  contracts  not  being  in  proper  form.  I  hope  we  will  find 
time  for  Mr.  Meisenhelder  to  talk  for  a  few  minutes  on  this 
matter. 

Canners  generally  are  certainly  an  optimistic  crowd.  Even 
with  the  present  depressed  condition  and  depressed  prices  and 
limited  demand  for  canned  foods,  reports,  by  the  U.  S,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  show  only  the  slightest  tendency  to  reduc¬ 
tion  of  acreage,  and,  of  course,  the  pack  of  canned  foods  depends 
very  largely  on  the  acreage  of  vegetables  planted. 

Report  dated  March  20th  indicates  a  12  per  cent  reduction  in 
the  acreage  of  peas  following  the  biggest  pack  of  canned  peas 
ever  made.  Reports  dated  February  21st  indicate  a  12  per  cent 
reduction  in  the  acreage  of  stringless  beans.  It  looks  very  much 
like  we  packed  too  many  stringless  beans  last  year,  as  I  am  told 
standard  cut  stringless  beans  can  be  bought  today  at  70c  dozen 
cannery,  which  is  certainly  very  much  below  packing  cost.  A 
16  per  cent  reduction  in  acreage  of  tomatoes  is  indicated  by  re¬ 
port  of  February  21st.  If  we  had  had  a  normal  season  last  year 
we  certainly  would  have  packed  more  tomatoes  than  were  put 
up,  and  even  with  the  serious  damage  to  the  crop  by  the  drouth 
tomatoes  are  being  sold  below  the  lowest  possible  manufacturing 
cost,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  a  16  per  cent  reduction  in 
acreage  is  not  sufficient. 

I  hope  Mr.  Colgan  will  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  us 
about  the  Corn  Institute.  Report  dated  February  21st  from 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  shows  the  same  acreage  of 
sweet  corn  will  be  planted  as  last  year.  Report  from  Corn  Can¬ 
ners  Institute  dated  March  23rd  indicates  a  reduction  of  8  per 
cent  in  the  sweet  corn  acreage  and  points  out  the  acreage  now 
pi-oposed  would  pack  in  a  normal  year  18,000,000  cases  of  com, 
which  is  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  cases  more  than  they  believe  can 
be  marketed  profitably.  Unless  there  is  a  greater  reduction  in 
corn  acreage  than  this,  corn  canners  certainly  have  a  tough 
time  and  an  unprofitable  season  ahead  of  them. 
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Altho  the  initial  cost  of  an  automobile  or  a  modern  bath  may  be  a  trifle  more,  you 
would  not  deny  yourself  the  pleasure  and  sanitation  of  modern  necessities.  You 
owe  your  factory  the  same  chance. 

Our  Washer-Elevator  is  an  even  greater  improvement  over  other  methods.  It  is  a 
machine  you  will  be  proud  to  own.  It  does  better  work  and  IT  WILL  EARN 
YOU  MONEY  every  operating  day. 

Backed  by  our  unlimited  guarantee 


773  EAST 
MARKISON  AVE. 


THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO.  columbus,  ohio 


Get  Out  Of  The  Old  Rut 


Cut  your  costs.  Add  to  your  profit.  Handle  your  stock  automati¬ 
cally.  Get  rid  of  the  Carry  Boxes  which  require  labor  to  handle. 
It  is  perfectly  easy  to  locate  an  Elevator  -  See  cut  -  in  your 
plant  so  that  it  will  take  the  stock  from  one  machine  and 
deliver  it  to  another.  And  the  way  it  cuts  into  costs  is  as¬ 
tonishing.  It  would  make  a  remarkable  difference  in  your 
profits. 

Why  not  investigate  right  now?  Have  a  survey  of  your  plant 
made  -  your  men  can  do  it  -  to  show  at  how  many  points  you  are 
now  moving  stock  by  hand  labor  where  an  elevator 
would  serve.  Do  it  now. 


Wet  or  dry — the  MONITOR  Elevator  works  perfectly. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 
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This  is  our  first  meeting  at  Hanover,  and  I  feel  sure  all  of 
you  \vill  agree  that  we  have  made  no  mistake  in  coming  to  Han¬ 
over  and  to  the  Richard  McAllister  Hotel  for  this  meeting. 
Quite  a  number  of  our  members  are  located  in  or  near  Hano¬ 
ver,  and  they  have  been  asking  for  a  meeting  here  for  two 
years  or  more,  and  it  is  certainly  only  fair  to  them  that  we 
have  come  to  Hanover  this  time. 

One  very  important  matter  and  I  am  through.  I  think  that 
every  Pennsylvania  canner,  and  also  those  canners  just  across 
the  line  in  other  states,  who  are  very  much  interested  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  conditions,  should  be  members  of  this  Association,  and 
I  also  think  our  friends  in  the  machinery  and  supply  game 
who  depend  on  the  Pennsylvania  canner  for  part  of  their  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  brokers  who  sell  Pennsylvania  canned  foods,  should 
be  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canners  Association.  Just 
stop  to  think  what  might  happen  in  regard  to  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  at  Harrisburg  if  there  were  no  concerted  action  by  vhe 
canners  to  oppose  it.  Also  stop  to  think  whether  the  friendly 
discussions  we  sometimes  have  as  to  growing  conditions,  con¬ 
tracting  and  many  other  matters  have  any  value  to  you.  Your 
orticers  and  directors  work  hai’d  to  make  this  Association  of 
value  to  our  members.  Our  annual  dues  are  $10.00  per  year. 
Association  members  are  not  asked  to  pay  for  the  lunches  ’that 
are  served  when  they  attend  meetings.  With  the  exception  of 
$75  per  year  paid  to  our  Secretary-Treasurer,  which  he  cer¬ 
tainly  earns,  neither  our  officers  nor  directors  get  a  single 
lienny  for  their  services.  I  think  we  should  have  100  or  more 
members.  We  have  never  reached  that  number.  I  appeal  to  all 
of  our  friends  here  to  become  members  of  our  Association  at 
this  meeting.  We  must  print  new^  stationery  next  week.  I  want 
the  name  of  every  member  of  this  Association  to  show  on  our 
letterheads,  and  for  your  name  to  show  Melvin  Wehler  must 
have  received  your  dues  for  $10,  which  covers  to  December, 
1031.  We  are  practically  out  of  letterheads,  and  cannot  defer 
printing  them  longer  than  next  week. 

Dr.  White,  in  charge  of  the  enforcementt  of  the 
Mapes  Amendment,  or  Sub-standard  Law,  was  on  hand 
to  answer  any  questions  pertaining  to  the  law.  He 
stated  that  the  law  is  not  one  which  has  to  do  with 
adulteration  or  the  purity  of  the  product  in  the  can,  but 
rather  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  product  as  to  true¬ 
ness  to  type,  naturalness  of  color  and  flavor,  degree  of 
maturity,  etc. 

Dr.  White  stated  that  representatives  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  cannot  go  into  the  cannery  and  pass  an  opinion  on 
the  product  being  packed,  as  that  is  the  canner’s  job  to 
see  that  he  puts  the  proper  product  into  the  can.  The 
question  was  asked  whether  it  would  be  permissible  to 
imprint  or  use  a  sticker  bearing  the  sub-standard  le¬ 
gend  on  sub-standard  goods.  Dr.  White  stated  that  if 
imprinting  should  be  dojie  it  w'ould  have  to  be  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  name  of  the  product,  and  that  the 
legend  must  have  a  uniform  background,  and  for  that 
reason  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  do  this 
on  old  labels.  Regarding  the  sticker,  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  would  be  satisfactory,  because  it  is  liable 
to  become  detached  from  the  can.  He  stated  further 


that  the  law  does  not  permit  the  shipment  of  unlabeled 
sub-standard  canned  foods,  and  that  this  law  applies  to 
carry-over  as  well  as  to  the  new  pack. 

Sub-standard  goods  shipped  for  re-manufacture,  that 
is,  to  be  made  up  into  soups  or  catsups,  etc.,  must  also 
bear  the  sub-standard  label.  If  shipped  goods  were  re¬ 
jected,  and  upon  investigation  found  to  be  sub-stand¬ 
ard,  these,  too,  would  have,  to  be  labeled  before  they 
could  be  returned  to  the  original  shipper. 

With  regard  to  the  tentative  standards  as  submitted 
for  approval  for  tomatoes  under  the  Mapes  Law,  it  was 
suggested  that  the  wording  as  it  now  appears,  “With 
or  without  the  liquid  which  drains  from  an  equivalent 
amount  of  fruit  during  peeling,  coring,  trimming  and 
packing,”  be  omitted,  as  it  w'as  agreed  that  this  would 
produce  a  very  unsatisfactory  finished  product. 

Dr.  White  was  asked  how  many  samples  would  be 
drawn  from  a  lot  to  be  regarded  as  representative  of 
that  lot.  He  answered  that  no  specific  number  would 
be  drawn,  but  enough  samples  to  satisfy  them  of  the 
quality  of  the  grade. 

On  the  grading  of  tomatoes,  it  was  found  that  six  out 
of  the  tw’elve  samples  graded  were  thrown  into  the 
sub-standard  class  because  of  an  excess  amount  of 
skins.  The  fact  that  the  Sub-standard  Law  is  a  con¬ 
sumer  law,  and  that  the  consumer  has  little  objection 
to  an  occasional  piece  of  skin  in  a  can  of  tomatoes,  pro¬ 
vided  she  receives  a  can  full  of  good,  red,  ripe  tomatoes, 
it  was  agreed  that  this  requirement  is  too  drastic,  and 
that  more  attention  be  given  to  drain  weight  rather 
that  the  quantity  of  skins  for  the  tentative  standard  as 
proposed.  It  was  also  suggested  that  more  attention 
be  given  to  the  size  of  blemishes  rather  than  the  num¬ 
ber  of  blemishes,  for  the  fruiti  may  have  four  or  five 
nail  hole  blemishes  and  still  not  become  unsightly  or 
hardly  noticeable,  but  \vould  necessarily  be  thrown  into 
the  sub-standard  class  as  now  proposed,  where  one 
large  blemish  would  pass  the  can  above  the  sub-stand¬ 
ard  quality,  but  would  be  far  more  objectionable  to  the 
consumer. 

The  samples  of  peas  graded  according  to  the  score 
sheet  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Warehousing  Department, 
and  also  under  the  Mapes  standards  for  canned  peas, 
in  each  case  seven  out  of  the  ten  samples  graded  fell 
into  the  sub-standard  grade,  and  in  practically  each  in¬ 
stance  due  to  the  toughness  of  the  peas,  caused  by 
their  being  too  mature.  The  samples  used  for  grading 
were  all  border-like  samples  and  used  to  emphasize  the 
grade. 
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service  men  . . .  each  sharing  in  the 
combined  efficiency  of  all,  all  pulling 
together  to  help  you  produce  highest 
quality  in  the  can  at  lowest  cost 


Successful  harvesting;  quick,  clean, 
low-cost  canning;  wide  distribution  . . . 
all  depend  on  the  combined  efforts  of 
many  men  and  many  machines,  on 
team-work.  Food  Machinery  Corpo¬ 
ration  is  a  team  of  specialists:  trained 
salesmen,  expert  technical  engineers, 
skilled  workmen,  and  competent  field 


Whatever  your  problem,  all  Food 
Machinery  Corporation’s  resources 
are  made  availabe  to  you  through 
Sprague-Sells  Corporation. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

308  W.  Washington  Sli  DIVISION  OF  Chicago/  Illinois 
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Afternoon  Session 

IN  the  afternoon  Mr.  Paul  Williams,  senior  market¬ 
ing  specialist  of  the  Warehousing  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  was  questioned  concern¬ 
ing  the  grades  of  whole  grain  canned  corn  as  adopted 
by  the  department. 

Under  the  present  score  sheet  system  Maryland  style 
or  double  cut  corn  has  been  left  on  the  side  line,  and 
corn  which  heretofore  has  been  fancy  quality  will  be 
thrown  near  or  into  the  sub-standard  class.  A  commit¬ 
tee  of  Maryland  style  corn  packers  was  appointed  and 
will  work  out  these  difficulties  and  submit  to  the  De¬ 
partment  for  approval. 

In  the  grading  of  corn  samples,  most  of  those  falling 
in  the  sub-standard  class  were  due  to  the  unevenness 
of  cut  and  maturity  of  the  corn  for  the  whole  grain  va¬ 
riety. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Flinchbaugh  stated  that  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  has  many  laws  before  it  of  interest  to  the 
canning  industry  in  the  state,  including  state  labor 
laws,  stream  pollution  and  the  most  important,  a  dat¬ 
ing  bill  for  canned  foods,  which  would  require  that  all 


canned  foods  be  dated  on  the  day  packed  and  that  other 
canned  foods  imported  into  the  state  from  other  states 
would  have  to  be  dated  on  the  day  received  into  the 
state.  This  is  certainly  an  unfair  law,  in  that  it  would 
permit  foods  packed  one,  two  or  any  number  of  years 
ago  being  shipped  into  the  state  bearing  the  date  only 
on  which  received,  so  that  the  following  resolutions 
were  presented  and  carried. 

That  the  Pennsylvania  Canners  Association  go  on 
record  as  opposed  to  the  Dating  Bill,  and  that  this  res¬ 
olution  be  forwarded  to  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature, 
and 

Resolved,  That  the  Pennsylvania  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  ask  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  to  pass  a  law 
similar  to  that  in  Maryland  and  New  Jersey,  which 
would  make  it  illegal  to  add  puree  or  pulp  to  canned  to¬ 
matoes. 

Mr.  James  F.  Cole,  of  the  Continental  Can 
Company,  announced  that  the  can  companies  will  help 
all  of  their  customers  in  the  grading  of  their  packs 
under  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment. 

There  being  no  further  discussion,  the  meeting  ad¬ 
journed. 


Better  Profits 


A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


From  time  to  time  we  have  written  articles  regard¬ 
ing  the  need  for  canners  looking  to  the  attractive¬ 
ness,  color  display  and  sales  vdue  of  their  labels. 
The  other  day  I  made  three  interesting  purchases. 
After  not  more  than  looking  at  the  three  different 
packages,  I  was  struck  anew  with  the  force  of  these 
suggestions  I  have  made. 

I  first  bought  an  article  of  practically  every  day  use 
on  the  average  table.  Certainly  over  two  and  a  half 
million  dollars’  worth  of  this  commodity  has  been 
packed  every  year  for  the  past  five  or  more  years.  I 
made  my  buy  in  a  store  where  leading  advertisers  are 
clamoring  for  recognition,  and  some  are  paying  well  for 
it.  No  doubt  the  packer  who  put  up  the  can  of  food  I 
bought  sold  it  cheaply  enough,  he  may  have  sold  it  for 
the  bare  cost  of  pr^uction  or  for  even  less. 

The  label  on  it,  however,  was  simply  inexcusable. 

It  was  printed  on  the  poorest  of  stock,  plentifully 
'adorned (?)  with  cirlicues  and  in  three  colors,  blue, 
green  and  red  on  a  white  background. 

Without  the  identifying  product  name  on  the  front 
panel  of  the  label  it  would  be  hard  to  tell  from  the  front 
vignette  just  what  was  supposed  to  be  represented 
by  it. 

In  the  right  of  the  front  panel  was  a  picture  of  a  fac¬ 
tory  which  only  could  exist  in  the  imagination  of  some 
artist  who  was  trying  to  fill  up  space.  On  the  left  was 
a  seal  superimposed  on  a  ribbon  and  on  the  seal  a  mono¬ 
gram  of  the  packer. 

The  former  net  contents  statement  had  been  blocked 
out. 


Name  and  address  of  the  packer  was  given  and  men¬ 
tion  made  of  other  products,  with  the  suggestion  that  a 
dozen  cans  should  be  ordered  against  a  future  need. 

Wording  of  statement  as  to  how  packed  was  archaic. 

Probably  if  the  label  artist  had  left  room  for  such 
an  admonition,  instructions  would  have  been  given  that 
contents  of  the  can  were  to  be  removed  from  the  can 
as  soon  as  opened. 

I  next  bought  a  package  of  rice  packed  by  a  national 
advertiser.  This  was  put  up  in  a  box,  printed  in  three 
colors,  but  so  arranged  as  to  provide  striking  shelf  and 
window  display  value. 

Net  weight  of  the  package  was  correctly  stated 
without  additional  blocking  out. 

Two  foundation  recipes  were  given,  a  full  statement, 
too,  of  the  process  by  which  this  rice  was  prepared  for 
the  housewife. 

Place  was  found  on  the  box  for  the  seal  of  The  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute,  another  variety  of  rice  was 
fully  described,  with  reasons  given  why  it  should  be 
used. 

A  box  of  prunes  completed  my  three  purchases. 

This  was  printed  in  four  colors,  the  name  stood  out 
like  a  sore  thumb.  The  packer  is  one.  of  those  who  has 
adopted  the  display  package,  printing  the  front  and 
back  panels  the  same.  When  a  grocer  or  his  clerk 
takes  this  box  from  its  shipping  container,  preparatory 
to  putting  it  on  the  shelf,  he  does  not  need  to  turn  it 
around  in  order  to  know  he  will  put  the  name  panel  to 
the  front.  Either  side  out  is  the  same,  and  the  case  of 
prunes  is  unpacked  and  displayed  in  much  less  time 
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than  is  required  for  the  unpacking  and  showing  of  car¬ 
tons  printed  differently  on  the  back  panel  than  they  are 
on  the  name  side. 

Three  foundation  recipes  were  given  on  the  box, 
the  net  weight  of  the  package  plainly  stated  without 
other  disfigurement  of  the  carton,  and  the  reason  why 
these  particular  prunes  were  the  best  to  be  had  was 
plainly  given. 

Evidently  30-40,  40-60,  as  designations  for  the  size 
of  prunes  does  not  mean  much  more  to  the  housewife 
than  does  our  designations  of  peas  as  2-sieve,  3-sieve, 
etc.  The  prune  packers  are  trying  to  identify  their 
sizes  in  the  minds  of  the  user  by  packing  them  as 
“small,”  “medium  size,”  “large  size,”  and  “extra  large 
size.” 

On  the  carton  was  a  complete  statement  of  these 
identifying  packs,  and  one  could  quickly  realize  that  if 
all  was  forgotten  but  the  color  to  be  expected  on  the 
name  vignette  of  the  size  wanted,  all  would  be  well.  A 
few,  a  very  few,  forward  looking  pea  canners  have 
adopted  the  color  method  of  telling  the  housewife  how 
she  may  more  easily  remember  the  peas  she  likes,  and 
wants  to  buy  again,  but  far  too  many  are  still  making 
it  as  hard  as  possible  for  the  housewife  to  buy  their 
peas  the  second  time. 

But  the  big  thing  for  the  canner  to  remember  is  that 
the  rice  and  prunes  are  packaged  in  such  a  way  as  to 
capitalize  many  facts  not  usually  known,  but  all  condu¬ 
cive  of  repeated  and  more  constant  use  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  home. 

When  the  writer  was  a  boy  prunes  were  a  lowly 
fruit,  served  in  boarding  houses  and  on  cheap  tables. 
Today  they  are  aristocrats  of  the  breakfast  menu. 
Along  with  spinach,  tomato  and  orange  juice  they 
are  something  that  mothers  must  feed  to  young  babies 
in  order  that  they  may  become  strong  and  healthy. 

The  sale  of  packaged  rice  and  prunes  have  been  ma¬ 
terially  increased  because  they  have  been  attractively 
and  intelligently  merchandised,  but  no  small  part  of  the 
increase  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  best  display  pack¬ 
ages  that  can  be  devised. 

Any  housewife  today.  I’ll  bet,  can  tell  you  of  a  half- 
dozen  or  more  ways  in  which  she  can  dress  up  and 
serve  prunes  or  rice,  and  it’s  a  good  bet  that  when 
asked  how  she  serves  canned  corn  she  will  reply, 
“Stewed.” 

Until  more  canners  print  recipes  on  their  labels, 
until  they  take  their  packs  out  of  competition  with  each 
other  and  dress  them  up  to  compete  with  other  foods, 
the  canning  industry,  as  great  as  it  is,  will  not  come 
fully  into  its  own. 

The  rice  and  prune  packers  are  giving  concrete  rea¬ 
sons  why  their  output  is  the  best  of  its  kind. 

Imagine  a  canner  of  corn,  peas  or  tomatoes  doing 
this. 

It  can  and  should  be  done,  however,  and  some  can¬ 
ners  are  already  well  on  the  road  toward  doing  it. 

But  just  as  one  rainfall  does  not  fully  relieve  a 
drought,  a  few  canners  who  dress  up  their  labels,  put 
display  value  on  them  and  tell  a  product  and  use  story, 
cannot  fight  for  all  canners  the  battle  that  must  be 
fought  to  bring  the  sales  of  all  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  to  the  point  where  they  rightfully  belong. 

A  splendid  aspect  of  improving  labels  on  canned  food 
is  that  no  canner  need  spend  more  for  better  labels 
than  he  is  now  paying  for  poor,  makeshift  ones. 

Eveiy  label  house  in  the  country  is  anxious  to  see 
labels  improved  to  the  point  where  each  user  will  be 


getting  the  best  that  is  to  be  had  for  the  money  he 
pays. 

The  label  people  know  that  better  labels,  more  at¬ 
tractive  labels,  those  which  tell  a  story,  are  sure  to  in¬ 
crease  the  sale  of  canned  foods  and  the  use  of  labels. 

Let  the  labels  folk  help  you  design  better  labels  this 
year.  Better  labels  sell  more  canned  foods  at  more  at¬ 
tractive  prices  than  do  poor  ones ! 

- •» - 

PROGRAM  TRI-STATE  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION, 

Spring  Meeting  April  9  and  10,  at  the  Emerson  Hotel, 
^Itimore,  Maryland. 

Thursday,  April  9th,  1931,  10.00  A.  M. 
Remarks,  Ralph  0.  Dulany,  President. 

Danger  of  Buying  Canning  Crops  on  Ungraded  Basis, 
Samuel  H.  Shriver. 

Iodine  Content  of  Some  Maryland  Foods,  Dr.  H.  B. 
McDonnell,  University  of  Maryland. 

Reports  of  Committees  Grading  Corn,  LeRoy  V. 
Strasburger. 

Examination  of  Graded  Samples. 

12.30,  Luncheon.  Courtesy  of  Members  of  the  Allied 
Industries.  2.30  P.  M. 

Canning  Crop  Extension  Program,  T.  D.  Holder, 
canning  crop  economist. 

Status  of  Standards  Under  the  McNary-Mapes 
Amendment,  Dr.  W.  B.  White,  in  charge  of  food  con¬ 
trol,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Round  Table  Discussion  of  Acreage: 

,  Shoepeg  Corn . F.  0.  Mitchell 

Cream  Style  Corn . Joseph  N.  Shriver 

Peas . Harry  L.  Cannon 

String  Beans . F.  A.  Torsch 

Tomatoes . S.  0.  Neal 

Report  of  Committee  Grading  String  Beans,  J.  Ros- 
cow  Wheatley. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Grading  Tomatoes,  Roy 
Harris. 

Examination  of  Graded  Samples. 

6.30  P.  M.,  Dinner 
Music,  Earl  Simpson’s  Orchestra. 

Remarks,  President  Ralph  0.  Dulany. 

Address,  Dr.  R.  A.  Pearson,  President  University  of 
Marjdand. 

Address,  Gordon  C.  Corbaley,  President  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Food  Distribution,  Inc. 

Friday,  April  10th,  1931,  9.30  A.  M. 

Better  Bookkeeping,  Walter  S.  McCord. 

Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

Grading,  Coding  and  Storing,  Paul  M.  Williams, 
Senior  Marketing  Specialist,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Round  Table  Discussion. 

Improved  Canning  Pra.ctices,  led  by  F.  M.  Shook. 
Report  of  Committee  Grading  Peas,  Maurice  Siegal. 
Examination  of  Graded  Samples. 

Reports  of  Convention  Committees. 


UNITED  RICE  MILLING  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 
Shrimp  Packers 

Reliable  Brokers  Wanted 

N«w  Orleans,  La. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A-1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 
Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 


FOR  SALE— Two  Nested  Pea  Graders  in  good  conditi¬ 
on,  in  a  Delaware  plant.  Prices  on  application. 
Address  Box  A-1806  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE- 

1  Variable  Speed  Pulley  for  Blancher 
3  Open  Retorts 

IJ  doz  Wire  Blanching  Buckets 
The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  being  made  in  our  equip¬ 
ment. 

East  Berlin  Canning  Co.,  East  Berlin,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— One  No.  10  Ayars  Pea  Filler.  Used  one 
season;  $650.00. 

Mammoth  Springs  Canning  Co.,  Templeton,  Wis. 


Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED— String  Bean  Sorter. 

The  C.  H.  Musselman  Co.,  Biglerville,  Pa. 

WANTED— At  once,  1  Sinclair  Scott  Sample  Pea 
Grader.  Must  be  in  good  condition. 

Curtice  Bros.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Screw  Cap  Thread  Rolling  Machine  for 
small  size  caps.  Must  be  cheap. 

Smith  &  Richardson  Mfg.  Co.,  Geneva,  Ill. 

WANTED— Pickle  Salting  Tanks.  State  size,  bushel 
capacity  and  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1809  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE — Large  Corn  and  Pea  Plant;  3  story  ware¬ 
house  and  factory  with  railway  siding.  4  acres  of 
land;  Maryland  fertile  farming  section. 

Address  Box  A-1782  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Our  Canning  Plant  at  Fredonia,  New 
York,  including  capital  stock  if  desired.  Excellent 
opportunity;  easy  terms. 

Fredonia  Preserving  Co.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Completely  equipped  Factory  and  Ware¬ 
houses,  located  in  rich  farming  section;  ready  to 
operate  on  Tomatoes,  Asparagus,  sweet  Potatoes 
and  Squash,  which  may  be  contracted  for,  or  bought 
or  the  open  market;  goods  have  been  packed  here 
under  the  well  known  "Rob  Roy”  label  since  1896. 
Local  help  available.  Selling  to  settle  estate.  Price 
reasonable. 

Davis  &  Lippincott 

Woodstown,  N.  J. 

For  Sale — Plants 

FOR  SALE-MARGLOBE  TOMATO  PLANTS-Grown 
from  Landreth’s  Certified  Seed.  Sturdy  field  grown 
plants;  shipment  April  30th  through  May  25th,  $1.75 
per  thousand. 

Shelmore  Oyster  Products  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

FOR  SALE— Tomato  Plants;  Marglobe,  Earlianna  and 
Ponderosa.  Hardy  open  air  grown.  At  lowest  com¬ 
petitive  prices. 

Farmers  Plant  Co, .  Martins  Point,  S.  C. 

PLANTS  FOR  SALE— Cabbage,  Tomato.  Peppers, 
Bermuda  Onions  and  Sweet  Potatoes.  Best  varieties; 
prices  reasonable.  Write  today  for  catalogue. 

Hastings  Cannery,  McClure,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE— Field  grown  Tomato  Plants.  Get  our 
samples  and  prices.  Good  delivery  guaranteed. 

Wholesale  Plant  Co.,  Waycross,  Ga. 

FOR  SALE— Marglobe  Tomato  Plants  from  State  Cer¬ 
tified  Seeds  ready  about  April  15th.  Get  our  samples 
and  prices.  Also  offer  Bonny  Best  and  Greater 
Baltimore.  Good  strong  plants,  delivered  in  good 
condition  or  no  charge.  Fair  isn’t  it  ?  Phone  or 
write,  or  come  to  see  us. 

J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 

For  Sale — Seed 

FOR  SALE — 20,000  pounds  Beans,  Giant  Stringless 
Green  Pod,  Idaho  grown,  germination  92%,  10/  per 
pound  f.o.b.  Philadelphia,  bags  extra,  terms  S/D  B/L. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  206  Walnut  Place, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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SEED  FOR  SALE— 1000  lbs.  Shoe  Peg  Seed  Corn, 
germination  85%.  Price  16;^  per  pound  cash. 

Whiteford  Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  Whiteford,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — The  following  Seed  Beans;  100  bushels 
Bountiful,  Colorado  grown;  200  bushels  Burpee 
Stringless,  Idaho  grown;  200 bushels  Giant  Stringless, 
Idaho  grown;  100  bushels  Full  Measure,  Colorado 
grown.  All  1930  crop,  high  germination,  reliable 
growers.  Prices  on  request. 

W.  E.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Tomato  Seed.  Genuine  Marglobe  Tomato 
Seed  certified  by  the  Maryland  Seed  Certification 
Board.  Also  selected  Tri-State  Radebaugh, 

Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Easton,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Northern  Illinois  grown  Sweet  Corn  Seed 
from  selected  stocks;  Bantam,  Crosby,  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman.  Prices  and  samples  upon  request. 

Midwest  Canning  Corp.,  Rochelle,  Ill, 

Wanted — Miscellaneous 

WANTED— Canner  to  furnish  Tomato  seed;  we  field- 
grow  and  field-harden  plants  ready  May  1st.  Three 
railroads;  18  hours  truck  to  Baltimore. 

J.  K.  Mayfield 

Denmark,  S.  Car. 


Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent  of  plant  or 
chain  of  plants  canning  tomatoes,  tomato  products,  green  beans, 
beets,  spinach,  sweet  potatoes  and  hominy.  Thoroughly  fami¬ 
liar  with  these  lines  from  the  field  to  the  consumer;  also  office 
work.  Can  install  and  maintain  equipment,  handle  labor  and 
keep  your  costs  down.  Have  had  twelve  years  experience  and 
can  furnish  excellent  reference. 

Address  Box  B-1789  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  by  a  high  grade  pea 
and  tomato  packer;  in  the  game  20  years.  Machinist  by  trade. 
Last  place  four  years.  Will  go  anywhere;  age  42  and  in  best  of 
health.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1792  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  experienced  Tomato  packer,  familiar 
with  all  Tomato  products;  also  snap  bedns.  Can  superintend  and 
install  machinery  for  same. 

Address  Box  B-1800  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Roe-Boss  with  a  long  season  canning 
factory  to  supply  help  of  all  kinds.  Been  in  the  business  for 
years.  Reason  for  change,  last  employer  not  operating  this  year. 

Address  Box  B-1797  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  expert  Labeler  as  operator  of  either 
Burt  or  Knapp  machines  on  tin,  or  World  or  Ermold  on  glass. 
Can  take  charge  of  crew.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1802  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent  by  practi¬ 
cal  canning  man  with  20  years  experience  in  canning  mostly  all 
fruits  and  vegetables;  also  machinist  and  builder.  Can  build 
mostly  Jany  kind  of  plant,  completely  fit  it  out  and  handle  all 
parts  of  the  business.  Open  for  any  proposition. 

Address  Box  B-1806  care'of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  young  man  26  years  old  as  a  Plant 
Manager  or  Superintendent.  Experienced  with  Corn,  Green 
Beans,  Pumpkin,  Tomatoes  and  Tomato  Products.  The  past  six 
years  have  been  employed  as  a  Plant  Manager.  My  specialty  is 
to  pack  quality  and  manage  help.  Can  furnish  excellent  re¬ 
ference  . 

Address  Box  B-1803  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  of  canning  plant. 
Several  years  experience  packing  quality  goods.  All  kinds  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Can  furnish  good,  references. 

Address  Box  B-1808  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  As  Manager,  Superintendent  or  other  res¬ 
ponsible  position  by  young  man  experiended  in  packing  a  full 
line  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  Tomatoes,  Catsup  and  Tomato 
Products,  Jam  and  Jellies.  Also  understand  crop  growing,  in¬ 
stallation  of  machinery  and  equipment,  handling  help  and  office 
work. 

Address  Box  B-1807  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Canners  Exchange 
Subscribers 

at 

•  t 

Warner  Inter-Insurance 
Bureau 

I 

»  »  »  I 

Fire  Insurance  I 

for  the  Canning  Industry 
at  an  average  of  60c.  below  I 

the  usual  rates.  \ 


LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 
155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


CANNED  FOODS  STORAGE 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts, 


For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

WAKEMi  &  McLaughlin 

(INCORPORATED) 

226  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICA60,  ILL. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Dry  Package  Equipment 

We  have  developed  many  ma¬ 
chines  which  effect  considerable 
economy  in  the  production  of 
dry  package  containers  of  every 
shape. 

Send  us  your  problems  and  get 
the  benefit  of  our  experience  in 
reducing  your  production  costs. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

!  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
^  [  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicaso. 


GAMSE'S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


A  pure  food  product  -  a  strong, 
sanitary  can  -  a  Gamse  Label. 
There  is  a  combination  hard  to 
beat. 


H.GAMSESBRO. 

Z/  i  fho^aphers 

GAMSEBUILDING 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


AMSCAN 

CERTIFIED 

Sealing  Fluid 

“The  Golden  Band” 

Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per¬ 
fect  Sealing  Compound— and 
be  safe. 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  18,  1927;  1,655,398,  JaA.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Mee^n  &  G>.,  *Howard  K  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

asparagus*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . — • 

Peeled,  No.  2% — . _..... - .-... 

Larife,  No.  2%...... - «.20 

Peeled,  No.  2%...- . «-26 

Medium,  No.  2% . . . .  —••••• 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2Va<'«"-— 

Medium,  No.  2% .  ~ 

Small,  No.  2% . - . . .  ••••"•• 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . .  8.26 

Small,  Na  1  sq .  8.00 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.......^.....  8.40  2.96 

Small.  No  Isq . . .  2.80  2.90 

BAKED  BEANS± 

In  Sauce,  8  oz . 45  . 

No'  2%  . - .  1-26  1.60 

No.  io  . .  3.50  4.75 

BEANS! 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .76  . 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  4.00  . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.06 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10............  . . . 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 . — .  1.00  ... — . 

Standard,  No.  10 . .  6.00  ....... 

LIMA  BEANS!  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  1.90  . 

No.  10  .  10.26  . 

No.  2,  Medium  Green .  1.60  . . 

No.  10  .  8-BO  ........ 

No.  2,  Green  and  White. .  1-06  1.86 

No.  10  .  7.00  . 

No.  22,  Fresh  White .  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  6.26  9.00 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 90  . 

BEETS! 

Baby,  No.  2  .  1.40  1.86 

8-16,  No.  2 _ _  _ 

16-20,  No.  8 _ 1.26  - 

Cut,  No.  2 . 80  1.20 

Cut.  No.  10 .  3.00  . 

Whole,  No.  10 _ — -  4.00  4.00 

I)iee<i.  No.  10 .  3.90  . 

CARROTS! 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  1.06 

Sliced.  No.  10 .  8.60  6.00 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . - . 76  . . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  8.76  6.00 

CORN! 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.10 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . .  . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.86 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.16  . 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  ........ 

Standard,  No.  10 . . . . 

Crushed,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 


Standard,  No.  2 . I 

Standard,  No.  10 . ! 

HOMINY! 

Gtatiilard  Split,  No.  3 . ! 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.( 

MIXED  VEGETABLES! 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

Fancy,  No.  2..............~»~~.»...~~~~~......  1.' 

No.  10  . 6.1 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES! 

Slaiulant,  No.  2 .  1. 

No.  10  . 6. 

PEAS! 

Petit  Pois,  la  . . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . .... 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s . . . 

No.  3  Fancy  Alaskas,  28.......,m~.....~~  .... 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . .  .... 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . .  .... 

No.  6  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . . . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas.  28 . . .  1. 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . ...» . 

No.  6  Std.  Sweets,  2s . . . 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  10s . .  6, 

Ko.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  10s .  6. 

Na  4  Early  June,  Is . .  ». 

PUMPKIN! 

Standard,  Na  2^4 . 

No.  8  . Z _ _  , 

No.  10  . 2. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT! 

Standard,  No.  2....». . . . 66 

No.  21/.  . 77  Vj  .85 

No.  3  . 86  .90 

No.  10  . .  2.76  3.00 

SPINACH! 

Standard  No.  2  . .  .90 

No.  2Vj  . .  1.26  _ 

No.  3  .  1.60  _ 

Na  10  . 4.60  _ 

SUCCOTASH! 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  10  . . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . . .  1.40  1.26 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .......  1.36  ....... 

SWEET  POTATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B . 90  ...... 

No.  2%  .  1.07%tl.06 

No.  3  .  1.1.5  tl.l6 

Na  10  .  4.00  tS.60 

TOMATOES! 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . . . 60  ...... 

F.  O.  B.  County . 60  ..... 

No.  2  . 80  _ 

F.  O.  B.  County . .80  _ 

No.  3  .  1.80  _ _ 

F.  O.  B.  County . .  1.26  ..... 

No.  10  .  4.00  _ 

F.  O.  B.  County . .  3.76  ...... 

Standard,  No.  1 . 46  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . .  .40  ....... 

No.  2  . 67%  t-67^ 

F.  O.  B.  County . 66  . 

No.  3  .  1.06  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.00  1.05 

No.  10  . : .  3.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.00  13.00 


.90  _ 

1.07%tl.06 
1.1.5  tl.l6 
4.00  tS.60 


.60  _ 

.60  _ 

.80  - 

.80  _ 

1.80  _ 

1.26  _ 

4.00  _ 

3.76  _ 

.46  . 

.40  _ 

.67%  t.67% 

.66  . 

1.06  . 

1.00  1.05 

3.25  . 

3.00  13.00 


TOMATO  PUREE!  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 86  .36 

No.  10.  Whole  Stock .  2.26  2.76 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 36  ....... 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.00  ........ 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  3  . . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (CaUfornia) 

Standard,  No.  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 


.  8.76 

3.30  . 

1.26  _ 

4.60  4.76 


1.80  1.76 

2.25  2.00 


.90 

Ma  a 

.90 

....... 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved. 
No.  2,  in  Syrup 

.90 

3.00 

1.20 

3.76 

BLUEBERRIES* 
Maine,  Na  2  . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

California  Standard  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2%......... . . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  6  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Kiefer  No.  2,  in  syrup.. 

No.  2%  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%.. 

Choice  . . 

Fancy  . . . ........... 

Standard,  Na  lO................— ... 


. .  1.86 

7.25  7.00 


9.26  . 

3.10  2.46 

3.40  2.66 

_  3.00 


1.10  . 

1.66  . 

2.40  1.76 

3.60  2.40 

.......  8,86 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  O. . . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1....... . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . . 

Peeled,  No.  10 . 


PINEAPPLE* 


Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2%.. 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% . 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10....... 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . . 


RASPBERRIES* 


Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 
Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 


Red,  Syrup,  No.  2..., 
Red,  Water,  No.  10., 


STRAWBERRIES! 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1... 
Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2... 
Standard  Water,  No.  10. 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

1.67%  1.60 

1.76 

1.80 

2.10 

1.86 

1.30 

6.00 

2.46 

2.46 

2.26 

2.80 

2.26 

2.10 

2.46 

8.00 

— 

2.00 

r."" 

. -a 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  8.60  8.06 

No.  10s  .  18.60  10.60 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz . 76  1.16 

16  oz .  1.15  1.60 

17  oz .  1.20  1.50 

19  o*.  ...................... _ .............  1.86  _ 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . . .  8.10 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  1.96 


Standards,  4  oz. . 1.06  ........ 

6  oz . 1.16  1.00 

8  oz .  2.10  _ 

10  oz . 2.80  2.00 

Selects,  6  oz .  2.26  ..... 


Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1. 
Flat,  No.  >■:, . 


3.40  3.16 

2.00  . 


Pink,  Tall,  No  1 _ 

Soekeyc  Flat,  No.  1., 

Flat,  Na  % _ 

Chums,  Tall  . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall.... 


No.  1... 

— 

%.. . 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large.. 


1.10  1.10 

3.40  4.75 

.  2.60 

1.00  .98% 


1.46  . 

1.76  1.65 


SARDINES§  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  Keyless . . . 

•/i  Oil,  Decorated,  Keys . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton................. 

!.i  Mustard,  Keyless . 

>4  Oil,  carton . . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . . 

California,  Oval,  No.  1 . 


.  t3.40 

.  t4.40 

.  t3.15 

1.60  3.16 


TUNA  FISH§  (California),  per  case 

White,  %8  .  8.00  8.60 

IVhite.  Is  . 14.60  18.00 

Blue  Fin,  %s  . . . . .  6.76 

Blue  Fin,  Is  . .......  12.60 

Striped.  Vjs  .  B.76  6.25 

Striped.  Is  .  10.76  11.50 

Yedlow,  %s  6.26  6.76 

Yellow,  Is  — ... — . . 18.00 
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CORN  MIXER  NEW 

OSCILLATING 
P  MIXING 

MOTION 

•uu.m-CHAMiAN  ^  •  p 

r  Prevents  burning  of  Corn 

pfej  .  steam  sprays,  gives 

better  mixed  batch  in  less 

^  Write  us  today  for  full  information. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 

PERUNrHAPMAM 

Dcanning\# 


-A 

t 

1 '  •tni.m  -  CHAMi  AN 

r%-,  <  •  • 

VCANNING^  MACHINERY 

JI  Single  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant 


ui  uccu  i  cad  UL  ucaiid 


PEA  BREEDING  GROUNDS- IDAHO 

ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 
BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


PEAS— BEANS 


SWEET  CORN 
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WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Plenty  of  Rain  Makes  Promise  for  Good  Crops — Em¬ 
ployment!  Not  Improving  Here — Chains  Moving  Lots 
of  Goods  at  Low  Prices — Outlook  for  Smallest  Packs 
in  Years — Market  Continues  Routine  Methods. 

PLENTY  OF  RAIN — There  can  be  no  complaint  in 
this  Tri-State  region  about  the  lack  of  moisture 
since  the  first  of  this  year,  and  especially  during 
the  past  fortnight.  We  first  had  a  good,  heavy,  soggy 
snow  that  soaked  into  the  ground  without  one  bit  of 
waste,  and  since  then  we  have  had  rain  after  rain,  some 
of  them  very  heavy,  and  old  man  drought  ought  to  be 
drowned  by  this  time.  Officially  they  say  the  drought 
is  not  undone,  and  they  point  to  the  low  condition  of 
Baltimore’s  water  supply.  But  anyway  we  have  made 
a  good  start  at  wrecking  that  drought,  and  furnishing 
all  the  moisture  needed  for  canners’  crops,  and  that  is 
worth  recording.  The  crop  season,  as  such,  looks  hope¬ 
ful  enough,  if  only  the  market  situation  on  canned 
foods  looked  as  well.  And  they  tell  us  that  throughout 
the  country  the  employment  situation  is  improving 
steadily,  meaning  by  that  that  the  depression  is  pass¬ 
ing.  Again  this  Tri-State  region  was  slow  in  dismiss¬ 
ing  its  working  forces ;  employers  held  on  to  the  last 
gasp  before  letting  out  any  of  their  men,  but  they 
reached  their  limit  about  a  month  ago,  and  since  then 
forces  have  been  badly  cut,  and  some  of  our  great  en¬ 
terprises  have  practically  closed  down,  and  the  largest 
of  them  are  running  on  short  weeks  and  with  skeleton 
forces.  We  hope  things  are  better  everywhere  else,  and 
improving  steadily,  but  it  is  idiotic  to  fool  yourself  in 
a  matter  of  this  kind.  The  sensible,  manly  thing  to  do 
is  to  face  the  facts  and  bend  the  back  to  meet  them. 
We  are  not  going  down  and  out,  but  the  sooner  every 
man  and  firm  realizes  that  it  is  going  to  take  a  long 
pull  and  a  hard  pull  to  get  us  out  the  better.  We  have 
had  enough  of  the  short-sighted  official  actions  and  pre¬ 
dictions  ;  every  business  man  must  now  realize  that  he 
will  have  to  sail  close  to  the  wind,  work  hard  and  watch 


every  move,  and  put  behind  his  efforts  real  sales  work. 
We  are  coming  out,  but  not  on  the  Pollyanna  trail. 

Chain  stores  of  the  various  kinds  are  moving  out 
canned  foods  at  lower  prices  than  have  been  seen  for  20 
years ;  good  quality  goods,  which  please  the  purchasers, 
at  prices  which  are  astounding.  That  is  moving  the 
goods,  making  more  friends  for  them,  but  not  any 
money  for  the  canners.  Every  interest  in  the  business 
realizes  that  this  is  cleaning  out  stocks,  and  to  that  ex¬ 
tent,  at  least,  improving  the  outlook.  But  it  seems  im¬ 
possible  to  move  prices  up  in  proportion  to  this  clean¬ 
up.  That  is  the  puzzling  feature  of  the  market.  The 
only  explanation  is  that  the  banks  are  air-tight  on 
loans  and  steadfastly  refusing  to  finance  either  buyers 
or  sellers,  except  in  the  smallest  amounts  and  for  the 
shortest  possible  time-  There  is  no  use  the  banks  de¬ 
nying  this,  and  their  cry  that  money  is  plentiful  may 
be  true,  but  no  one  can  get  it,  and  that  report  comes 
froin  every  side  and  from  all  industries.  The  banks 
are  falling  down  on  their  job,  as  they  have  been  doing 
ever  since  the  first  appearance  of  depression  set  in,  and 
they  are,  therefore,  as  much  the  cause  of  the  trouble  as 
any  other  one  factor.  That  is  where  the  Government 
ought  to  bring  force  to  play,  to  make  them  function  or 
get  out ;  but  it  is  to  laugh  to  even  suggest  such. 

And  that  is  the  feature  which  so  seriously  threatens 
the  whole  canning  industry,  the  inability  to  finance  op¬ 
erations  for  the  coming  season.  Good  crops  at  low 
prices  may  be  available,  but  of  what  use  are  they  if  the 
banks  stand  stubborn  in  their  tracks,  as  they  are  doing 
now,  and  what  is  going  to  move  them  out  ?  From  that 
point  of  view  one  might  be  safe  in  predicting  that 
the  packs  of  1931  will  be  light  everywhere  in  all  ar¬ 
ticles,  for  the  job  will  fall  upon  the  well-financed  can¬ 
ners  only,  and  there  are  not  enough  of  them  to  pack 
any  appreciable  quantity  of  goods.  Lower  prices  for 
cans  and  long  cr^its  upon  supplies  cannot  alter  this, 
because  the  can  companies  are  having  their  troubles 
collecting  last  year’s  bills,  and  so  alsoi  are  the  machin¬ 
ery  and  supply  men.  And  they  cannot  become  bankers 
for  the  industry,  at  least  not  to  any  greater  extent  than 
they  are  today.  Undoubtedly  in  this  fact  may  be  found 
much  of  the  cause  for  the  absence  of  future  offerings 
on  the  part  of  the  canners,  because  if  they  could  see 
their  way  clear  to  run  there  would  be  offerings  forced 
upon  the  market.  The  buyers,  likewise  hampered  for 
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lack  of  proper  financial  assistance,  are  not  free  to  con¬ 
tract  for  futures,  and  so  that  feature  of  the  market  is 
stopped  in  its  tracks.  All  of  this  tends  to  hold  the  pacfe 
down,  and  it  is  so  late  in  the  season  now  that  there  is 
slim  chance  that  the  condition  will  change.  We  prob¬ 
ably  face  the  smallest  packs  the  industry  has  ever 
m^e. 

The  market — Business  in  all  markets  continues 
of  the  routine  sort:  taking  such  goods  as  they 
absolutely  need,  and  only  enough  for  the  shortest 
possible  period.  Threats  of  shortages  or  cleaned-out 
stocks  make  no  impression  on  the  buyers.  Apparently 
if  the  time  comes  when  they  cannot  get  them  they  will 
do  without.  No  statistical  presentation  of  market  con¬ 
ditions  has  any  effect ;  all  the  old  market  guides  are  use¬ 
less  and  meaningless  in  today’s  trading. 

Cold  weather  and  a  disinclination  to  accumulate  any 
surplus,  together  with  reduced  acreages,  are  causing 
California  canners  to  produce  lighter  packs  of  both  as¬ 
paragus  and  of  spinach.  They  are  going  very  care¬ 
fully  there,  suiting  the  packs  to  the  purchases. 

Standard  No.  2  tomatoes  have  sold  in  this  section  at 
65c,  671/jC  and  70c  No.  3s  at  $1.05,  $1.07V^  $1.10; 

10s  at  $3. 

Standard  shoepeg  and  standard  cream  corn  have  sold 
at  90c,  95c  and  $1,  with  fancy  shoepeg  at  $1.25  to 
$1.30.  They  have  been  trying  to  steady  the  canned  corn 
market,  and  some  interests  are  making  valiant  efforts, 
but  always  some  one  seems  to  break  loose  and  let  go 
some  low-priced  offerings,  and  the  market  wobbles 
again.  They  are  free  with  the  predictions  that  stocks 
of  com  will  be  cleaned  down  to  low  levels  long  before 
new  packs  can  come  upon  the  market,  but  the  buyers 
are  not  disturbed. 

All  holders  of  string  beans  seem  inclined  to  cut  prices 
and  move  remaining  stocks,  and  it  is  said  buyers  are 
responding  to  this  action.  Prices  here  are  varying,  as 
in  the  other  mentioned  items. 

Some  holders  of  canned  peas  are  doing  the  same 
thing,  possibly  induced  by  the  bankers,  who  want  loans 
cleaned  up,  and  enough  concessions  are  found  to  keep 
the  market  easy,  though  in  quite  good  position.  The 
movement  of  canned  peas  seems  very  good  and  stocks 
are  dwindling. 

The  manner  in  which"  the  chain  stores  and  others  are 
distributing  canned  fruits  at  bargain  prices  is  causing 
more  and  more  people  to  learn  how  good  these  products 
are.  As  an  advertising  effort  this  is  meeting  the  great¬ 
est  success.  But  it  is  hard  upon  the  canners.  Con¬ 
sumption  of  canned  fruit  is  high,  and  it  may  be  counted 
upon  to  continue. 

Canned  fish  is  not  moving  as  it  ought  to  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year.  The  cheapness  of  eggs  possibly  is 
hurting  canned  fish,  but  whatever  it  is  the  demand 
from  the  consumers  seems  to  be  lacking. 

Crops — We  hear  very  little  about  acreage  contract¬ 
ing,  and  canners  everywhere  are  going  slow.  Prices  are 
being  radically  reduced,  as  they  must  be  if  the  canner 
is  to  get  out. 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix.  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Bk  •  new  YORK  STATER,  ” 

Special  Correepondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Market  Dull — ^Tomatoes  a  Little  Firmer — ^Florida  To¬ 
matoes  Offering — Grapefruit  Slightly  Better — Fruits 
Reputed  Quiet — Sardine  Canners  Stick  to  the  Ad¬ 
vance. 

New  York,  April  2,  1931. 

ULL — ^Trading  conditions  here  turned  definitely 
dull  during  the  past  week,  with  pre-holiday  quiet¬ 
ness  adding  to  the  slackening  up  of  activity. 
Little  Change  in  general  market  conditions  outside  of 
a  decline  in  the  daily  spot  business  volume  occurred, 
and  the  market  seems  to  be  marking  time.  Business 
conditions  on  the  whole  have  failed  to  show  the  custom¬ 
ary  seasonal  improvements  in  the  metropolitan  area, 
and  unemployment  continues  to  gain. 

Religious  holidays  during  the  current  week  are  also 
held  responsible  for  the  present  dullness,  and  little 
change  is  expected  until  after  these  holidays  are  over. 
Then,  according  to  several  of  the  more  optimistic  fig¬ 
ures  on  the  street,  we  may  expect  to  see  a  gradual  im¬ 
provement  in  the  market. 

The  price  lists  show  little  change,  although  Mary¬ 
land  tomatoes  are  a  little  firmer.  Bargain  offerings  of 
grapefruit  have  largely  disappeared  from  the  market, 
and  this  item  is  slightly  steadier.  Buyers,  however, 
are  still  carefully  testing  the  market  with  low  bids  be¬ 
fore  committing  themselves  on  any  orders. 

Tomatoes — ^The  news  about  tomatoes  this  week  may 
be  considered  bullish  in  that  no  further  price  declines 
have  occurred.  Maryland  tomatoes  are  quoted  at  65c 
to  67I/2C  for  No.  2s,  the  same  level  as  last  week,  and 
packers  are  not  overeager  to  sell  at  that  figure.  The 
necessity  of  obtaining  ready  cash  has  forced  buyers 
to  sell  at  the  low  test  bids  submitted  by  several  buyers, 
however,  although  the  market  is  comparatively  free  of 
distress  offerings  at  the  present  time.  Florida  toma¬ 
toes  are  being  offered  at  65c  for  No.  2s,  f.  o.  b.  West 
Palm  Beach,  but  due  to  the  general  dullness  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  little  interest  has  been  shown  as  yet.  Tri-State  No. 
10s  remain  easy,  although  packers  are  becoming  less 
eager  to  sell  at  present  prices. 

Grapefruit — A  slight  firming  up  in  this  item  has 
been  noted,  and  it  is  likely  that  substantial  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  price  list  will  be  noted  within  the  next  30 
days,  according  to  present  indications.  Florida  packers 
have  been  fairly  successful  in  stabilizing  the  market 
around  $1.35  for  No.  2s,  and  any  further  revisions  are 
expected  to  be  on  the  up  side.  A  large  packer  in  the 
South  has  started  to  pack  grapefruit  in  glass  containers 
and  is  offering  this  item  at  $2,  New  York. 

California  Fruits — Continue  to  hang  on  the  jobbers’ 
hands,  with  distribution  from  the  primary  markets 
still  sliding  off.  Chain  store  demand  has  shown  a  drop 
and,  although  this  is  said  to  be  only  a  temporary  slump 
in  volume,  it  has  had  its  effects  on  the  market.  Little 
new  business  is  reported  being  transacted  with  Cali¬ 
fornia  interests.  Peaches,  due  to  the  success  of  the  cur¬ 
tailment  program  carried  out  b”-  the  Coast  growers  and 
canners,  are  pretty  well  cleaned  up,  and  packers  are 
confident  of  disposing  of  those  held  at  the  present  time 
whenever  they  desire. 
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Sardines — With  Lent  over  shortly,  the  resultant  re¬ 
placement  buying  of  sardines  is  expected  to  further 
strangthen  the  market  position  of  the  Maine  packers, 
who  recently  raised  the  price  of  their  product.  The 
packers  have  been  fairly  successful  in  maintaining  the 
increased  rate,  although  hampered  to  some  degree  by 
the  packers,  who,  not  posting  the  original  advance,  de¬ 
clined  to  make  the  second  one,  and  continued  selling  at 
their  old  prices.  However,  stocks  of  these  packers  are 
understood  to  be  pretty  well  cleaned  out,  and  several 
transactions  at  the  higher  figures  have  been  reported. 

Tuna — ^The  price  list  in  tuna  is  showing  signs  of 
strengthening  up  with  last  season’s  failure  to  produce 
an  average  pack  held  responsible.  The  approaching 
season  of  heavy  retail  demand,  combined  with  present 
light  stocks  on  hand,  has  caused  inquiry  by  several 
buyers.  Salmon  is  also  showing  signs  of  renewed  ac¬ 
tivity,  although  no  price  changes  have  been  reported. 

North  &  Dalzell  moved  into  their  new  home  the  first 
of  this  week,  and  Monday  was  open  house  day  for  the 
firm’s  friends  and  customers.  The  firm,  one  of  the  best 
known  brokerage  houses  on  Hudson  street,  moved  into 
the  recently  completed  Maltz-Franklin  Building.  Large 
windows  assure  plenty  of  daylight  in  the  new  office.  In 
moving  the  company  equipped  its  new  office  with  all 
modern  conveniences.  The  sample  shelves  are  neatly 
arranged  in  a  favorable  location  and  carry  a  full  line  of 
the  products  distributed  by  the  company  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

Bi/  "OBSERVER." 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Business  Shows  Improvement — Consumption  Better¬ 
ing — No  Interest  in  Futures — Great  Hopes  for  the 
1931  Packs  and  Business — Need  to  Educate  the 
Bankers— Corn  Prices  Steady — Good  Movement  of 
Peas — Bargain  Retail  Prices  on  Fruits. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  April  2,  1931. 

MPROVING — March  closed  with  widespread  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  substantial  improvement  in  business 
here.  Several  wholesale  grocers  reported  that  they 
exceeded  March,  1930,  on  volume  as  well  as  on  tonnage. 
The  retailers  are  still  very  conservative  and  are  not 
stocking  up  ahead;  the  volume  of  business  now  done 
represents  absolute  consumption,  and  that  is  unques¬ 
tionably  on  the  improvement,  due  to  widespread  re¬ 
ports  of  re-employment  in  many  lines. 

Future  Canned  Foods — In  very  few  instances  are 
there  any  evidences  of  any  activity  in  this  direction; 
everybody  seems  to  be  committed  to  the  policy  of  wait¬ 
ing  until  the  last  possible  moment  on  each  commodity ; 
they  will,  of  course,  need  the  merchandise  in  ample 
quantity  as  the  year  progresses,  but  buyers  seem  dis¬ 
posed  to  wait  now  until  they  reach  a  point  where  they 
will  not  be  encouraging  overpacks. 

Meanwhile  those  few  future  prices  which  have  been 
given  out  certainly  do  look  attractive,  and  if  engaged 
from  reliable  sellers  will  no  doubt  prove  to  be  excellent 
deals  for  buyers. 

It  is  certain  that  the  1931  pack  will  be  the  most  in¬ 
telligently  handled  production  which  the  trade  has  ever 
known,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  quality  and 
economical  operation,  but  merchandising  gumption  will 
be  much  more  in  evidence  after  some  of  the  things  we 


have  all  heard  were  done  in  connection  with  disposing 
of  the  previous  pack. 

Tomatoes — Consumption  very  good;  the  public  is 
going  for  this  product  in  a  most  pleasing  way;  job¬ 
bers  all  attest  this  situation. 

Prices  from  canners  have  continued  unchanged,  due 
to  a  number  of  isolated  instances  of  country  bankers 
becoming  unduly  nervous  about  loans  on  cannery 
stocks,  a  condition  which  is  fast  righting  itself.  Per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  best  things  which  could  be  done  for  the 
tomato  industry  right  now  would  be  to  undertake  a 
rudimentary  educational  course  to  those  interests  who 
have  been  financing  canners.  They  should  be  taught  to 
see  that  with  changing  conditions  of  distribution  and 
general  jobbing  policies,  together  with  the  present  ul¬ 
tra-conservatism  everywhere  in  the  trade  against  large 
stocks,  there  is  bound  to  be  merchandise  in  packers’ 
hands  right  now.  And  there  is  certainly  nothing  to 
worry  about  assuming  that  the  public  expects  to  be 
served  in  this  biggest  selling  canned  foods  item  for  the 
next  six  months  until  next  pack. 

The  last  pack  of  tomatoes  was  in  good  supply,  but 
not  overproduced,  and  we  should  see  some  improvement 
in  the  selling  situation  ere  long. 

Com — Prices  steady,  with  the  increasing  certainty 
of  a  clean-up  on  stocks  in  canners’  hands. 

Last  fall  there  were  plenty  of  packers  who  only  made 
30  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  delivery  on  futures,  and  the 
way  things  shaped  around  at  that  time  most  jobbers 
who  were  thus  pro-rated  did  not  cover  elsewhere,  but 
decided  to  let  things  ride  along,  due  to  general  condi¬ 
tions.  These  same  jobbers  are  now  meeting  with  im¬ 
proved  demands  for  everything,  and  some  of  them  are 
going  to  wait  too  long  in  taking  care  of  their  certain 
requirements. 

Peas — Excellent  movement  from  canneries  has 
eased  everybody’s  feelings  as  to  the  ultimate  disposal 
of  stocks  on  hand.  One  big  operator  stated  that  he  had 
shipped  out  as  many  peas  in  March  as  in  the  previous 
three  months  together,  and  not  at  foolish  prices,  either. 

The  plans  for  reduced  acreage  in  Wisconsin  have 
been  made  known  to  the  general  trade,  and  this  has  re¬ 
stored  a  confidence  in  peas  which  justifies  buyers  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  real  bargains  and  putting  sales 
pressure  behind  them. 

California  Fruits — One  big  retailer  after  another 
keeps  making  alluring  publicity  appeals  to  the  consu¬ 
mer  as  to  their  offerings  on  California  goods,  and  as  a 
result  a  fine  volume  keeps  going  out  steadily.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  there  will  be  more  peaches  per  store  con¬ 
sumed  in  this  territory  than  last  year,  not  because 
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people  have  more  money,  but  because  of  the  continual 
drumming  by  advertisers. 

Prices  continue  unchanged ;  nobody  seems  to  be  ex¬ 
pecting  any  advance  nor  exhaustion  of  supplies,  but  a 
good  healthy  market  likely  to  be  maintained  on  an  even 
keel  clear  up  to  new  pack. 


OZARK  MARKET 

By  "OZARKO." 

Sptcial  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Frosts  Have  Hurt  Fruit  Buds — More  Canners  Sold  Out. 
Tomato  Prices  Unchanged — Better  Demand  and 
Prices  Expected  This  Month — Chains  Good  Buyers. 
Intend  to  Contract  Less  Acreage — ^Beans  and  Spe¬ 
cialty  Canning  Being  Passed  Up  by  Many  Canners. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  April  2,  1931. 
FATHER — Much  colder  weather  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  Ozarks  during  the  past  week, 
the  average  temperature  being  considerably 
below  normal.  In  parts  of  the  Ozarks  there  has  been 
more  or  less  damage  to  the  fruit  buds,  particularly 
peaches,  plums  and  cherries.  The  extent  of  the  dam¬ 
age,  if  any,  to  other  fruits  has  not  yet  been  reported. 
Taking  the  month  of  March  as  a  whole,  the  weather 
conditions  in  this  section  have  not  been  as  mild  as 
those  which  prevailed  during  the  month  of  February. 

Tomato  Sales — Quite  a  good  many  cars  were  sold 
during  the  past  week,  and  in  numerous  instances  can¬ 
ners  have  sold  out  clean.  These  sales  have  been  made 
at  the  following  ranges  of  prices:  No.  1  standard,  10 
oz.,  40c  to  42'4c;  No.  300  tins,  I41/2  oz.,  50c  to  52V2c; 
No.  303  tins,  16  oz.,  52i4c  to  55c;  No.  2  tins,  60c,  621/2C, 
65c,  with  a  few  cars  of  this  size  for  buyers’  labels  at 
70c;  No.  2Y>  tins,  95c  to  $1.00;  No.  10  tins,  $3.50. 

Canners’  Today  Prices — No.  1  standard,  10  oz.,  hold¬ 
ings  very  limited,  42Voc  to  45c;  No.  300  tins,  I41/2  oz., 
50c  to  52V'2c;  No.  303  tins,  16  oz.,  very  feW  cars  left, 
55c;  No.  2  fairly  good  standards,  60c  to  621/20;  No.  2 
bang-up  good  standards,  65c  to  70c;  No  21/2  fair  to  good 
standards,  95c  to  $100;  No.  21/2,  splendid  quality  and 
color  for  buyers’  labels,  held  at  $1.05;  No.  10  stand¬ 
ards,  in  limited  supply,  held  at  $3.50.  A  good  many 
canners  have  sold  out  on  No.  2  tins,  and  a  large  number 
of  canners  have  sold  out  clean  on  all  sizes. 

April  Business — Canners  who  are  holding  any  toma¬ 
toes  ar6  expecting  a  more  active  demand,  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  during  the  month  of  April,  for  it  is  a 
fact  well  known  to  the  canners  that  there  are  many 
jobbing  grocers  who  don’t  have  in  their  warehouses  a 
thirty  days’  supply  of  spot  tomatoes.  As  the  holdings 
of  tomatoes  in  the  Ozarks  this  date  are  in  the  hands 
of  fewer  canners,  and  most  of  these  canners  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  hold  their  tomatoes  for  May  and  June  busi¬ 
ness,  it  is  not  unlikely  an  advance  in  prices  will  take 
place  the  first  half  of  April,  and  still  higher  prices  will 
rule  on  canners’  limited  unsold  holdings  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June.  It  seems  doubtful  if  there 
will  be  any  spot  tomatoes  left  in  canners  hands  unsold 
in  the  Ozarks  by  the  first  of  July. 

Chain  Stores — Information  has  reached  the  canners 
in  the  Ozarks  that  two  or  three  of  the  large  chain  gro¬ 
cery  stores  will  again  be  making  liberal  purchases  of 
tomatoes  in  the  Ozarks  during  the  first  half  of  April, 
and  as  these  chain  store  buyers  seem  to  be  more  far- 
seeing  than  the  average  jobbing  grocery  buyer,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  these  chain  store  purchases  during 


April  will  be  larger  than  has  been  made  by  these  chain 
stores  in  any  month  during  this  year.  Most  of  the  buy¬ 
ing  done  by  these  large  chain  grocery  companies  is  in 
No.  2  standard  tomatoes,  and  it  is  now  evident  that 
canners  in  the  district  will  soon  be  sold  out  clean  on 
spots  in  that  size. 

Jobbing  Grocery  Buying — Most  sales  are  made  to 
jobbing  grocers  in  single  carlots,  this  being  conclusive 
evidence  that  buyers  are  only  anticipating  their  prob¬ 
able  requirements  for  a  very  short  time  ahead.  Can¬ 
ners  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  these  jobbing  gro¬ 
cers  don’t  buy  more  liberally,  when  they  know  full  well 
that  canners  are  taking  heavy  losses  on  every  car  spot 
tomatoes  sold  at  the  prices  that  have  been  ruling  up  to 
the  present  time. 

Canners  Confident — ^We  have  come  in  contact  with 
a  number  of  experienced  and  dependable  canners  who 
are  holding  some  spot  tomatoes  .and  these  canners  are 
not  in  any  financial  distress.  They  plainly  statei  that 
their  holdings  are  not  at  present  on  the  market,  nor 
will  they  be  offered  until  there  is  at  least  some  advance 
in  prices.  Some  canners  believe  that  the  date  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  minimum  price  on  2s  standards 
in  the  Ozarks  will  be  70c,  and  a  little  later  on  75c,  and 
before  the  opening  of  the  canning  season  in  August 
this  size  will  sell  at  80c. 

Future  Tomatoes — Canners  generally  throughout  the 
Ozarks  have  not  placed  any  offerings  of  future  toma¬ 
toes  on  the  market.  Therefore,  prices  have  not  been 
quoted  in  a  general  way  on  futures.  If  any  individual 
canner  has  offered  any  future  tomatoes,  this  informa¬ 
tion  has  not  yet  become  public.  There  are  canners  in 
the  Ozarks  who  will  want  to  sell  some  futures,  provided 
it  is  possible  to  do  so  at  prices  that  will  show  some 
margin  of  profit,  but  the  average  canner  states  frankly 
that  there  would  be  no  object  in  selling  future  tomatoes 
if  sales  must  be  made  at  cost  price  or  less. 

Tomato  Acreage — It  has  not  been  possible  to  secure 
definite  information  from  canners  throughout  the  dis¬ 
trict  as  to  just  what  their  contracted  tomato  acreage 
will  be  for  this  year’s  pack,  but  the  intention  of  every 
canner  in  the  district  is  to  contract  considerably  less 
acreage  than  last  year,  and  when  we  sum  these  facts 
up,  and  give  consideration  to  the  number  of  factories 
that  will  stand  idle,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  the  to¬ 
mato  acreage  in  the  Ozarks  for  this  year’s  pack  will  be 
less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  acreage  that  was  con¬ 
tracted  in  the  district  last  year. 

Spot  Green  Beans — No  material  change  in  prices. 
Cut  stringless  beans  obtainable  in  No.  2  tins,  75c  to 
80c ;  No.  10  tins,  $4.00  to  $4.25,  factory  points. 

Future  Green  Beans — We  hear  of  no  prices  being 
named  as  yet,  and  it  may  be  that  canners  will  defer 
naming  any  prices  on  future  green  beans  for  30  or  60 
days. 

Bean  Acreage — Quite  a  few  canners  in  the  Ozarks 
who  packed  green  beans  last  year  are  not  contracting 
any  acreage  whatever,  and  the  few  canners  who  will 
pack  beans  this  year  are  contracting  considerably  less 
acreage,  and  at  somewhat  lower  price  than  was  paid 
growers  last  year. 

Spot  Greens — No.  2  and  No.  10  standard  mustard 
and  turnip  greens  are  still  obtainable  in  the  Ozarks, 
and  at  prices  that  are  very  attractive.  The  big  demand 
and  consumption  of  greens  comes  during  the  early 
spring  months,  and  there  is  a  gaining  in  popularity  for 
canned  greens,  as  the  use  of  same  lessens  the  work  of 
the  housewife. 

Business  Conditions — If  there  has  been  any  material 
improvement  in  general  business  conditions  recently, 
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it  is  of  a  nature  that  is  difficult  to  observe.  There  is 
still  considerable  unemployment.  The  large  railroad 
machine  shops  are  still  standing  idle,  without  any  defi¬ 
nite  information  as  to  when  these  shops  will  resume 
operation.  The  labor  that  is  employed  in  these  railroad 
shops  is  of  a  class  that  usually  draws  good  wages,  and 
the  closing  down  of  this  class  of  work  has  been  a  hard 
blow  to  the  people  thus  employed,  and  who,  generally 
speaking,  are  a  good  class  of  citizens  wherever  they  are 
located,  and  who  spend  in  their  home  community  prac¬ 
tically  all  their  earnings. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  "BAYOU.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “’The  Canning  Trade.” 


Sea  Food  Industry  Feeling  the  Effect  of  Holy  Week — 
Good  Demand  for  All  Kinds  of  Sea  Food — Oyster 
Canning  Factories  Helping  to  Relieve  Unemploy¬ 
ment — Market  on  Stringless  Beans  Dull. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  2,  1931. 
HRIMP — Holy  Week  is  on  and  the  seafood  indus¬ 
try  is  feeling  its  effect,  as  there  is  a  good  demand 
for  all  kinds  of  sea  food,  particularly  fish.  The  fish 
business  picked  up  the  second  week  in  Lent,  and  it  is  at 
its  peak  this  week. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  fish  gets  awful  scarce  in 
Lent,  and  whether  it  is  the  freakish  weather  usually 
at  this  season  of  the  year  that  actually  causes  a  great 
scarcity  of  fish  or  the  increased  demand  in  Lent  that 
makes  it  appear  that  fish  are  scarcer  than  they  really 
are,  is  a  question,  but  this  year  it  has  been  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  two  which  has  pretty  well  cleaned  out  the 
cold  storage  freezers  of  frozen  sea  food  in  this  section, 
and  the  dealers  here  have  even  had  to  draw  from  the 
freezers  of  other  sections  so  as  to  take  care  of  their  re¬ 
quirements. 

The  amount  of  frozen  shrimp  in  storage  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  was  small,  and  it  was  all  used  up  the  second  week 
in  Lent.  Even  the  small  shrimp  that  ordinarily  are 
hard  to  move  went  quickly  when  the  large  shrimp  were 
used  up. 

The  demand  for  canned  shrimp,  too,  was  boosted, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  limited  stock  on  hand 
did  not  require  it. 

All  in  all.  Lent  is  a  good  booster  for  the  seafood  in¬ 
dustry,  and  it  behooves  everyone  in  the  business  to  co¬ 
operate  with  those  religious  denominations  that  ob¬ 
serve  it,  because,  aside  the  good  moral  influence  that  it 
has  on  the  people  at  large,  it  also  means  so  much  to  the 
industry  from  a  business  standpoint,  therefore  let’s 
don’t  hesitate  to  always  help  the  priest  and  ministers 
whenever  called  upon,  because  they’re  our  best  sales¬ 
men. 

The  price  of  cannd  shrimp  is  $1.50  per  dozen  for 
medium  and  $1.65  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery. 

Oysters — The  sea  food  canning  factories  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  that  are  packing  oysters  have  done  a  good  deal  to¬ 
wards  relieving  the  unemployment  situation  in  this  ter¬ 
ritory,  because  if  the  factories  had  not  operated  like  it 
was  feared  that  they  w'ouldn’t,  due  to  the  slack  demand 
and  low  prices  of  cove  oysters,  this  would  have  thrown 
an  additional  number  of  laborers  to  look  for  employ¬ 
ment  elsewhere. 

Therefore,  the  factories,  by  operating,  have  kept  the 
labor  in  the  committees  in  which  the  factories  are  lo¬ 
cated,  and  thus  prevented  them  from  invading  other 


overcrowded  industries  that  are  unable  to  furnish  suf¬ 
ficient  employment  to  the  labor  in  their  own  line  of 
business,  much  less  take  care  of  any  outside  labor. 

Cove  oysters  are  being  sold  at  a  low  price  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  canneries  are  not  able  to  pay  much  for  raw 
material  and  labor,  but  nevertheless  it  has  kept  the 
wolf  from  the  door  of  many  a  family  this  season. 

The  two  factories  that  are  canning  oysters  in  Ala¬ 
bama  are  running  pretty  steady,  although  the  unset¬ 
tled  weather  that  we’ve  had  has  interfered  with  the 
oyster  tongers  working  on  the  reefs  or  bars  and  thus 
curtailed  production. 

Lent  has  stimulated  the  demand  for  both  cove  and 
fresh  oysters,  and  a  fairly  good  business  has  been  done 
in  both  the  last  two  weeks. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  90c  per  dozen  for  5-ounce 
and  $1.80  per  dozen  for  10-ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Stringless  Beans — With  the  weather  as  unsettled  as 
it  is  and  the  market  on  beans  looking  as  dull  as  it  is,  the 
situation  is  not  very  inviting  to  the  vegetable  canners 
of  this  section,  yet  you  can’t  tell  what  is  liable  to  hap¬ 
pen,  but  what  does  happen  won’t  be  much  from  a  pro¬ 
duction  standpoint.  T^e  prolonged  cold  weather  with 
rains  to  match  that  we  are  having  serves  to  retard  the 
growth  of  plants  and  otherwise  is  not  healthy  for  the 
growers,  therefore  why  be  in  a  hurry?  Beans  is  one 
of  the  most  delicious  vegetable  packs  on  the  market, 
and  due  to  its  low  price  it  should  be  one  of  the  biggest 
sellers  of  canned  foodstuff.  Last  year  this  section 
turned  out  one  of  the  best  bean  packs  in  point  of  qual¬ 
ity  ever  produced,  and  the  sales  in  this  territory  have 
been  good,  which  is  very  flattering  to  the  reputable 
packers  of  this  section,  who  are  ever  striving  to  im¬ 
prove  their  pack. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  -'BERKELEY." 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘‘The  Canning  Trade.” 


Weather  Unfavorable  for  Crops — Canning  Operations 
Slowed  Down  by  Cold  and  Frost — Smaller  Pack  of 
Spinach  Assured — Holding  Down  All  Packs — Sar¬ 
dine  Pack  to  Be  Limited. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  2,  1931. 

ROPS — Unsatisfactory  weather  conditions  con¬ 
tinue  to  prevail  in  California  and  growing  crops 
are  not  in  the  best  of  condition.  The  effects  of 
the  drought  are  being  felt  in  many  places  and  irriga¬ 
tion  from  wells  has  been  commenced,  especially  in 
fruit-growing  districts.  The  abnormally  warm  weather 
which  prevailed  in  January,  February  and  most  of 
March  has  been  followed  by  a  cold  snap,  and  frost  has 
made  its  appearance  in  some  places.  The  packing  of 
spinach  and  asparagus,  which  got  off  to  a  whirlwind 
start,  has  slowed  down  somewhat  by  the  drop  in  tem¬ 
perature.  The  drought  is  rapidly  assuming  serious 
proportions,  and  may  have  quite  a  marked  effect  on  the 
output  of  spinach  and  even  of  asparagus. 

Spinach — A  heavy  pack  of  spinach  in  California  is 
out  of  the  question,  as  the  acreage  was  purposely  kept 
small,  and  now  it  seems  that  the  yield  per  acre  will  be 
below  normal.  On  top  of  this  the  Government  has 
pealed  down  its  estimate  of  spinach  acreage  for  can¬ 
ning  purposes,  and  now  places  this  at  6,775  acres,  in¬ 
stead  of  7,000.  This  is  about  1,000  acres  less  than  that 
of  a  year  ago,  and  means  that  the  pack  will  be  definitely 
smaller.  Opening  prices  have  not  been  named,  with 
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packers  generally  making  efforts  to  get  as  much  of  the 
hold-over  pack  out  of  the  way  as  possible  before  new 
prices  are  brought  out.  Some  are  making  special  price 
concessions  for  a  definite  period  only  on  carload  lots, 
and  are  getting  considerable  action.  These  interests 
are  quoting  last  year’s  pack  at  75c  for  No.  Is,  90c  for 
No.  2s,  $1.10  for  No.  2i/>s  and  $3.60  for  No.  10s. 

Holding  Down  Packs — ^The  curtailment  of  canning 
packs  to  quantities  that  can  readily  be  disposed  of  is 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  trade,  and  is  under 
serious  consideration  by  interests  who  have  never  be¬ 
fore  been  called  upon  to  ^ve  the  matter  thought  The 
peach  and  apricot  packs  in  California  were  held  down 
to  proper  levels  last  year,  and  will  doubtless  be  regu¬ 
lated  again  this  year,  in  case  the  output  promises  to 
overstep  the  limits  of  possible  consumption.  This 
year’s  spinach  pack  is  being  cut  drastically,  and  the 
packing  season  on  asparagus  will  be  cut  short  when  the 
desired  jquantity  is  packed. 

Now  comes  a  proposal  to  limit  the  pack  of  sardines 
each  year,  with  the  offices  of  the  State  pressed  into 
service.  The  annual  imposition  of  an  arbitrary  ton¬ 
nage  limit  on  the  State’s  fisheries,  instead  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  closed  season  plan  for  the  conservation  of  sardines, 
has  been  proposed  by  fishing  interests,  and  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  have  the  needed  legislation  passed  by 
the  Legislature  now  in  session.  The  proposed  measure 
would  permit  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  as 
a  regulatory  body,  to  consider  all  factors  each  season 
and  then  place  a  limit  on  the  sardine  catch,  with  can- 


ners  deciding  in  advance  just  how  many  tons  each 
should  receive.  Bismarck  Houssels,  president  of  the 
California  Fish  Canners  Association,  declares  that  the 
plan  has  the  approval  of  the  canners  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  and  of  many  in  the  north.  He  sug¬ 
gests  that  for  the  coming  season  the  catch  of  sardines 
be  limited  to  180,000  tons.  Fishermen  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  operate  at  any  time  up  to  that  limit.  This 
would  enable  canners  to  regulate  their  packs  to  the 
fluctuations  of  the  market  and  the  annual  movements 
of  the  fish.  It  is  suggested  that  Northern  California 
fishermen  be  allotted  55  per  cent  of  the  catch. 

More  Losses — It’s  getting  to  be  almost  a  habit,  this 
recording  of  losses  on  the  part  of  salmon  packers  on 
last  season’s  operations.  The  latest  concern  to  issue 
its  report  is  the  Columbia  River  Packers  Association, 
and  this  indicates  a  net  loss  for  1930  of  $98,661,  after 
all  charges,  as  compared  with  a  net  profit  of  $200,804 
in  1929. 

Minors  Protected  —  Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the 
minors  employed  in  California  canneries  are  now  under 
protection  of  State  regulations,  compared  with  6.7  per 
cent  in  former  years.  A  new  measure  has  raised  the 
industrial  age  limit  on  minors  from  18  to  21  years. 
Last  year  93  canneries  employed  35,500  women  and 
children.  Of  these,  10,000  were  female  minors  under 
21  years,  and  of  these  '7,300  were  over  18  years  of  age, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Some  of  The  Reasons  Assigned  For  Appealing  The  Consent  Decree  Decision — Government 
Attacks  Sugar  Institute — Annual  Meeting  American  Stores — Saunders  Southern  Chain  to  Be 
Sold — MacMarr  Stores  1930  Net  Declines. 


Government  files  objections  to  decision 

MODIFYING  CONSENT  DECREE— As  was  expected 
an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  was  allowed  by  Justice  Jennings 
Bailey,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  on 
March  30,  from  his  decision  modifying  in  part  the  Packers’  Con¬ 
sent  Decree. 

This  action  was  taken  following  the  recent  announcement  by 
Solicitor  General  Thomas  D.  Thacher  that  the  Government  will 
seek  a  review  of  the  case  by  the  highest  court.  A  statement  of 
the  grounds  of  the  appeal,  sho\ving  jurisdiction  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  is  the  next  step  to  be  taken  in  the  legal 
procedure  necessary  to  bring  the  case  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  its  assignment  of  errors,  presented  to  .Justice  Bailey  in 
seeking  the  permission  of  the  lower  court  to  appeal,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice,  among  other  things,  took  exception  to  the  find¬ 
ings  of  fact  made  by  Justice  Bailey,  to  his  refusal  to  make  the 
findings  requested  by  the  Government,  and  that  the  decision 
was  supported  by  neither  the  evidence  or  the  findings. 

In  the  ruling  handed  down  by  Justice  Bailey,  he  allowed  the 
petition  of  Armour  &  Co.  and  Swift  &  Co.  and  their  affiliated 
firms  for  modification  of  the  decree  to  the  point  of  allowing 
them  to  use  their  facilities  to  manufacture,  distribute  and  whole¬ 
sale  so-called  non-related  food  products.  He  refused  them  the 
right  to  sell  at  retail. 

The  interveners,  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association 
and  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  also  filed  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  lower  court’s  findings  of  facts  and  its  conclu¬ 
sions  of  law. 

The  decision  handed  down  by  Justice  Bailey  erred,  according 
to  the  Government’s  assignment  of  errors,  in  finding  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  ten  years  the  increase  in  the  use  of  motor  trucks 
for  the  transportation  of  food  products  have  deprived  the  pack¬ 
ers  of  any  advantege  which  the  ownership  of  refrigerator  car 
fleets  formerly  gave  them. 


The  Department  of  Justice  also  took  exception  to  the  refusal 
of  the  court  to  find  that  the  use  by  the  packers  of  their  dis¬ 
tributive  facilities  in  handling  non-meat  products  is  a  more 
potent  monopoly  at  the  present  time  than  when  the  consent 
decree  was  originally  entered  back  at  1920. 

Objection  is  also  made  to  the  finding  that  since  1920  condi¬ 
tions  have  materially  changed  in  the  methods  of  marketing  food 
products  by  reason  of  the  engaging  by  concerns  retailing  food 
on  large  scale  in  the  function  usual  to  the  wholesale  and  branch 
house  distribution. 

No  action  will  be  taken  by  the  packers  to  obtain  any  further 
modification,  according  to  their  legal  representatives.  For  a 
time  it  was  the  general  belief  that  the  packers  would  file  a  cross¬ 
appeal  asking  for  the  right  to  engage  in  retail  trade.  How¬ 
ever,  Nelson  T.  Hartson,  legal  representative  of  the  packers, 
stated  definitely  that  they  would  take  no  such  action. 

Government  Moves  to  Dissolve  Sugar  Institute — Following  an 
investigation  into  the  sugar  industry  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Government  started  action  last  week  in  New  York 
City  to  dissolve  the  Sugar  Institute,  charging  that  the  consumer 
has  been  forced  to  pay  excessive  prices.  The  Government  is 
also  seeking  injunctions  against  some  fifty  defendants  to  the 
Institute,  charging  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act. 

Excessive  and  uniform  prices  for  refined  cane  sugar  have 
been  maintained  for  the  last  three  years,  the  Government’s  com¬ 
plaint  stated.  The  defendants  have  been  Obtaining  raw  mate¬ 
rials  at  low  costs,  without  passing  on  either  to  the  grower,  re¬ 
tailer  or  ultimate  consumer  any  of  the  benefits  derived  from 
this  situation. 

The  suit  asking  dissolution  of  the  Institute  was  started  by 
James  L.  Fly  and  Walter  L.  Rice,  special  assistants  to  the  United 
States  District  Attorney,  on  the  grounds  that  the  Institute  and 
the  other  defendants  are  guilty  of  violating  the  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  by  the  Federal  anti-trust  laws. 
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Companies  concerned  in  the  suit,  it  was  alleged,  were  able  to 
run  their  gains  into  millions  of  dollars,  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  increasing  its  return  from  refining  opera¬ 
tions  from  $3,070,851  in  a  year  to  $8,016,436. 

Another  of  the  large  companies  named  in  the  suit,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Sugar  Refining  Company,  of  New  Jersey,  raised  its  net 
earnings  from  $292,486  to  $3,372,986  in  a  year’s  time,  according 
to  the  complaint. 

These  two  companies,  the  Government  charged,  refined  ap¬ 
proximately  50  per  cent  of  the  sug^r  refined  in  the  United  States 
at  the  inception  cf  the  Sugar  Institute  three  years  ago. 

Other  companies  named  by  the  Government  in  its  suit  include 
the  Spreckles  Sugar  Corporation  and  the  Colonial  Sugar  Com¬ 
pany.  Several  officials  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
were  named  in  the  complaint,  among  them  being  J.  F.  Abbott, 
director  of  the  Sugar  Institute,  and  president  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.;  Earl  D.  Babst,  honorary  president  of  the 
Institute  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  American  Sugar  Re¬ 
fining,  and  W.  Edward  Foster,  institute  director  and  vice  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  American  Sugar  Refining  Company. 

The  government  attorneys  expect  the  hearings  on  their  com¬ 
plaint  to  start  within  a  short  time. 

Officials  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  accused  companies  denied 
that  they  were  guilty  of  violating  the  anti-trust  law,  and  said 
that  they  were  confident  that  the  court  would  find  in  their  favor 
in  the  coming  court  action. 

American  Stores  Holds  Annual  Meeting;  All  Officers  Re- 
Elected,  Capitalization  Altered — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Stores  Co.,  large  chain  grocery  chain  operating 
throughout  Northern  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  held  in 
Philadelphia  recently,  all  directors  were  re-elected.  At  the 
subsequent  meeting  of  directors  all  officers  of  the  company  were 
re-elected. 

The  stockholders  approved  the  change  in  the  company’s  cap¬ 
italization  basis  which  canceled  161,403%  shares  of  company’s 
stock  out  of  282,612%  shares  held  in  the  treasury.  The  remain¬ 
ing  121,209  shares  left  in  the  treasury  are  to  be  used  for  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  company  when  the  opportunity  arises. 

Other  matters  settled  at  the  meeting  included  the  bonus  policy 
of  the  company,  which  was  approved;  the  possibility  of  any 
increase  in  the  dividend  rate  was  taken  under  consideration,  al¬ 
though  present  indications  are  not  especially  favorable.  The 
policy  of  buying  the  company’s  stock  in  the  open  market  when 
it  is  offered  at  attractive  levels  was  also  commended  by  the 
stockholders. 

Sales  of  the  company  during  March  held  at  about  the  same 
level  as  in  February,  and  it  is  likely  that  final  sales  figures  for 
the  month  will  show  the  same  decline  from  the  corresponding 
month  in  1930,  as  was  shown  by  February  figures.  Sales  for 
February  showed  a  decline  of  1.6  per  cent  from  the  like  month 
in  1930,  so  that  sales  for  March  are  not  expected  to  drop  much 
below  the  $11,300,186  sales  in  March,  1930. 

Estimating  on  this  basis  for  March,  sales  for  the  initial  quar¬ 
ter  of  1931  should  show  only  about  a  2  per  cent  decline  from 
the  first  quarter  sales  in  1930,  which  totaled  $35,569,418.  Jan¬ 
uary  sales  dropped  3.3  per  cent  from  the  same  month  last  year, 
and  February  sales  off  1.6  per  cent. 

The  outlook  for  the  company’s  sales  volume  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  is  extremely  favorable  following  recent  improvements 
the  company  has  achieved  in  its  Pennsylvania  and  Northern 
New  Jersey  territories. 

American  Stores  first  entered  the  Johnstown,  Pa.,  area  in  1920, 
when  it  acquired  the  Cupp  grocery  chain.  Since  that  time  sales 
of  these  stores  have  been  below  the  average  of  the  chain  as  a 
whole.  The  same  condition  prevailed  following  the  acquisition 


of  the  United  States  Stores  Company,  operating  in  Northern 
New  Jersey. 

Saunders’  Southern  Chain  To  Be  Sold;  Creditors  Plan  Reor¬ 
ganization — All  assets  of  the  bankrupt  Clarence  Saunders  Stores, 
Inc.,  consisting  of  138  grocery  and  meat  stores,  several  ware¬ 
houses  and  bakeries  operated  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
Alabama,  Kansas,  Arkansas  and  Texas  are  scheduled  to  be  sold 
at  public  auction  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  April  7  by  the  trustees. 

Present  plans  call  for  the  purchase  of  the  grocery  chain  by 
the  reorganization  committee  made  up  of  the  two  receivers  and 
the  majority  of  creditors.  Leslie  Straton  of  Memphis,  and  J.  R. 
Peters  of  New  York,  the  receivers  appointed  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  chain  after  it  went  in  bankruptcy  last  summer, 
and  A.  G.  Riely,  Memphis  attorney,  were  elected  trustees  of  the 
company’s  assets  recently. 

The  trustees  list  assets  totaling  approximately  $1,400,000,  of 
which  $653,000  consist  of  merchandise  inventories  and  $750,000  in 
fixtures  and  equipment  after  allowing  for  depreciation.  About 
$135,000  in  accounts  receivable,  claims,  disputed  or  otherwise, 
and  all  choses  in  action  of  bankrupt  is  listed,  which  will  be  offered 
as  a  separate  unit. 

Under  the  plan  perfected  with  the  co-operation  of  the  receivers 
and  a  majority  of  the  creditors,  a  reorganization  committee, 
formed  to  take  over  the  business  when  the  receivership  ended, 
intends  to  buy  in  most  of  the  stores.  Until  the  auction  date  all 
stores  will  remain  in  active  use. 

Present  plans  call  for  offering  of  the  company  in  eleven  units, 
ten  of  which  are  made  of  operating  divisions  in  the  various  ter¬ 
ritories,  ranging  in  size  from  twenty-eight  stores  operated  in  and 
around  Memphis  to  twelve  stores  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

MacMarr  Stores  1930  Net  Income  Declines — The  report  of 
MacMarr  Stores,  Inc.,  one  of  the  leading  chain  gnrocery  systems 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  for  the  twelve  months  ending  December  31, 
last,  shows  net  income  of  $1,184,600,  as  compared  with  $2,173,523 
in  the  like  period  ending  December  31,  1929.  This  represents  a 
decline  of  $928,523  and  is  due  largely  to  the  decline  in  commod¬ 
ity  prices  during  1930,  according  to  the  report. 

The  company,  formed  early  in  1929  to  consolidate  a  number 
of  grocery  chains  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  has  expanded  rapidly  and 
at  the  close  of  1930  numbered  approximately  1,400  outlets,  of 
which  about  400  also  included  meat  markets.  In  addition,  the 
company  owns  and  operates  108  separate  vegetable  stands,  22 
delicatessens  and  2  drug  departments;  also  23  warehouses,  5 
bakeries,  2  creameries,  6  wholesale  grocery  houses,  and  one  cof¬ 
fee  and  spice  wholesale  house. 

The  company’s  units  extend  through  Arizona,  California,  Colo¬ 
rado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Wyoming  and  comprise  one  of  the  largest  retail  gro¬ 
cery  chains  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  report  to  the  company’s  stockholders,  Ross  McIntyre, 
president,  commented  as  follows  in  part: 

“Our  company  is  in  a  stronger  position  today  than  at  any 
time  since  its  inception.  It  is  true  that  1930  operations  did  not 
measure  up  to  those  of  the  year  1929  but  there  were  many  good 
and  logical  reasons  for  the  decline.  Not  the  least  of  these  was 
commodity  declines.  Each  day  brought  new  lower  values  and 
it  was  an  impossibility  to  avoid  inventory  losses.  Lowering 
value  of  commodities  entailed  the  handling  of  greater  tonnage 
to  secure  the  same  volume  of  sales.  In  addition,  sales  were 
individually  lower  and  resulted  in  more  operations  to  secure  the 
same  dollars’  worth.  Expenses  have  now  been  reduced  to  meet 
the  new  conditions.” 

The  report  points  out  that  despite  all  of  these  unfavorable 
developments  the  company  was  able  to  realize  earnings  of  79 
cents  a  share  on  the  common  stock  after  preferred  dividends 
had  been  paid.  Dividends  on  the  common  stock  were  paid  for 
the  four  quarters  of  1930,  despite  the  unsatisfactory  showing 
made  in  the  twelve  months.  The  preferred  stockholders’  posi¬ 
tion  is  amply  protected  by  cash  reserves  on  hand  and  there  is 
sufficient  earned  surplus  brought  forward  from  last  year  to 
enable  us  to  continue  paying  common  stock  dividends,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Intyre  declared. 

“The  ratio  of  current  assets  to  current  liabilities,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “was  3.17  at  the  end  of  the  year,  compared  with  2.87  at 
the  close  of  1929. 

“Our  merchandise  stocks  are  in  splendid  shape  and  we  believe 
that  losses  from  market  declines  will  be  only  a  fraction  of  what 
they  amounted  to  in  1930.  A  careful  estimate  of  these  losses 
shows  a  figure  in  excess  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 

“Increase  of  fixed  assets  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  we  have 
consolidated  operations  by  adding  markets  to  many  of  our  units. 
Our  program  for  1931  will  be  one  of  careful  investments  in  new 
operations  wherever  opportunity  presents  itself.” 

The  report  continues  that  business  conditions  in  the  areas 
served  by  the  chain’s  units  are  as  good  or  better  than  anywhere 
else  because  of  the  diversification  of  industry  and  agriculturei 
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CANNING  NEWS  AND  NOTES 

What’a  doing  in  all  parts  of  the  Country.  New  firms, 
shanges  etc. 

New  Mustard  Plant — Holsum  Products,  Inc.,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis.,  have  acquired  another  mustard  manufactur¬ 
ing  plant  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  which  will  enable  them  to 
improve  their  service  in  the  Twin  Cities  and  Northwest. 

Visiting  the  Trade — ^The  San  Francisco  Trade  re¬ 
cently  had  a  visit  from  G.  K.  Noble,  sales  manager  of 
the  Pacific  Fish  Products  Corp.,  Seattle,  Wash.  The 
lines  of  this  concern  are  handled  in  the  local  field  by  the 
Lang  &  Stroh  Co. 

Dead — Wilbur  Thielen,  manager  of  the  interests  of 
the  Western  States  Grocery  Co.,  at  Sacramento,  Cal., 
passed  away  March  9,  following  an  illness  of  consid¬ 
erable  duration. 

Packing  Spinach — ^The  plant  of  the  Hunt  Brothers 
Packing  Company,  at  Hayward,  Cal.,  has  opened  for  the 
season,  with  spinach  the  first  to  receive  attention.  The 
cannery  will  give  employment  to  about  800  when  it 
gets  in  full  swing,  says  Superintendent  E.  L.  Macabee. 

Ready  for  Asparagus — The  F.  E.  Booth  Company  re¬ 
cently  had  a  force  of  about  300  working  at  its  plant  at 
Pittsburg,  Cal.,  getting  out  a  special  order  of  sardines, 
and  is  now  in.  readiness  to  commence  the  asparagus 
packing  season.  This  work  will  give  employment  to  a 
force  of  about  450. 

Reorganizing  Company — The  reorganization  of  the 
Kings  County  Packing  Company  is  under  way,  and  a 
new  company  will  be  created  to  acquire  the  properties 
of  the  old  concern  and  its  subsidiaries.  Plants  are  op¬ 
erated  in  Oakland  and  in  Armona,  Cal.  It  is  planned  to 
supplant  the  present  outstanding  bonds  with  others 
bearing  less  interest,  and  to  obtain  working  capital  by 
the  issuance  of  prior  preferred  stock.  New  common 
stock  will  be  given  holders  of  the  common  stock  of  the 
old  company.  Holders  of  the  first  mortgage  6i/>  per 


cent  gold  bonds,  it  is  said,  have  been  invited  to  deposit 
their  securities,  on  the  assumption  that  a  default  of 
interest  is  anticipated.  Capitalization  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany  will  include  $330,000  of  sinking  fund  6  per  cent 
gold  bonds ;  2,500  shares  of  no  par  value  prior  preferred 
stock  of  a  total  stated  value  of  $250,000 ;  3,500  shares 
of  no  par  preferred  stock  with  a  stated  value  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $350,000,  and  100,000  shares  of  common 
stock  of  no  par  value.  The  preferred  stock,  entitled  to 
$6.50  cumulative  annual  dividend  per  share,  will  be  is¬ 
sued  at  $100  per  share,  in  cancellation  of  the  present 
company  indebtedness  to  the  Continental  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  Western  Sugar  Refining  Company  and  other  se¬ 
cured  creditors. 

Change  Business  I.<ocation — G.  Granucci  &  Sons,  for¬ 
merly  located  at  310  Davis  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
and  who  have  been  in  business  here  for  fifty  years,  have 
moved  to  a  splendid  new  building  at  424  Battery  street. 
The  firm  specializes  in  imported  food  products. 

Appoint^  Sales  Agent — The  John  Cox  Co.,  112 
Market  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  been  made  sales 
agent  in  the  Northern  California  territory  for  the  Man¬ 
darin  Food  Products,  packers  of  Chinese  style  delica¬ 
cies. 

Change  of  Name — The  G.  Batcheller  Hall  Company 
has  succeeded  to  the  salmon  packing  business  of  Geo. 
B.  Hall,  Seattle,  Wash.,  operated  under  the  name  of  the 
Far  North  Fisheries,  Inc. 

Replacing  Burned  Cannery — The  Isleton  Canning 
Company,  whose  plant  at  Isleton,  Cal.,  was  burned  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  is  erecting  and  equipping  a  new  building  and 
the  plant  will  be  ready  for  operation  at  an  early  date, 

Santa  Claus  Blossom  Festival — The  annual  Blossom 
Festival  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  was  held  at  Sara¬ 
toga,  Cal.,  late  in  March,  with  Gov.  James  Rolph, 
Jr.,  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  exercises.  An  interested 
visitor  was  Miss  Aliki  Daplarakos,  the  beautiful  Athe¬ 
nian  girl  chosen  to  represent  “Miss  Europe”  in  an  in¬ 
ternational  beauty  contest  last  year.  The  festival,  held 
in  a  natural  amphitheater  surrounded  by  blossoming 
orchards,  included  a  festival  ballet  and  a  musical  pro¬ 
gram. 

1931  Almanac 


Correction  For 


ERRATA— PAGE  76— CANNED  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  PACKS 
OF  CALIFORNIA  BY  VARIETIES 

Under  Vegetables — 

NOTE — That  Beans,  String  was  dropped  in  out  of  Alphabetical  place.  This 
disarranges  the  whole  table.  Move  “Beans,  String”  into  second  place,  under  Aspa¬ 
ragus,  and  drop  others  down  1  line  and  all  the  figures  will  be  in  correct  position. 

The  table  should  appear  as  follows: 


1930  1929  1928 

No.  2%  can 


Basis 

Vegetables —  Cases  Cases  Cases 

Asparagus  .  2,236,111  2,672,637  2,337,960 

Beans,  string  .  31,431  246,666  118,968 

Peas  .  216,511  33,640  124,677 

Tomatoes  .  3,190,822  2,994,610  2,276,610 

Tomato  products..  2,126,105  2,553,640  2,061,680 

Spinach  .  1,339,357  4,193,742  2,904,642 

Other  vegetables..  406,938  616,070  660,949 


Total  vegetables.  9,547,276  13,260,895  10,474,366 


1927  1926  1925  1924 _ 1923 

(All  “Grades  and  Sizes) 

Cases  Cases  Cases  Cases  Cases 

2,189,670  2,236,111  1,744,999  1,792,769  1,519,756 

113,708  31,431  131,346  146,993  96,793 

52,914  216,511  270,727  242,295  223,923 

2,913,864  3,190,822  2,259,314  2,155,453  2,924,909 

1,097,423  2,126,106  1,790,127  1,292,273  1,283,198 

1,968,668  1,339,367  1,805,637  1,072,893  1,383,831 

393,233  406,858  525,841  436,083  368,425 


8,729,380  9,547,276  8,627,891  7,138,769  7,800,835 


Total  pack  (cases)  30,621,976  28,846,629  30,697,390  25,604,61630,621,976  24,169,743  17,601,767  19,162,371 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  M  AKERS-Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  Leatherette, 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Size  6*  X  O' 

386  pace*. 


Price 

$10.00 

Po«ta0e 

Prepaid. 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Publiiher  of  the 
Industry’s  Literature 
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Notice  To  All  Canners  and 
To  The  Public: 

Information  has  come  to  the  undersigned 
that  certain  canners  and  others  are  build¬ 
ing  and  using  water  fluming  and  convey¬ 
ing  machinery  for  fruits  and  vegetables, 
which  machinery  is  an  infringement  upon 
the  patents  of  the  undersigned,  the  patent 
number  being  1760041  Patented  May  17, 
1930,  and  that  the  undersigned,  patent 
owner,  will  prosecute  every  infringement. 

Dated  February  2nd,  1931 

M.  S.  Carmichael 

This  Equipment  Built  By  M.  S.  Carmichael 
&  Sons,  Sparta,  Wis. 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when- you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 

But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 


Bedford 


"l"ABErs'» 


Virginia 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


Lady — What  caused  you  to  become  a  tramp  ? 

Tramp — The  family  doctor,  mum.  He  advised  me  to 
take  long  walks  after  meals;  and  I’ve  been  walking 
after  ’em  ever  since. 


A  teacher  of  music  in  a  public  school  was  trying  to 
impress  upon  her  pupils  the  meaning  of  f  and  ff  in  a 
song  that  they  were  about  to  learn.  “Now,  children, 
what  do  you  say,  if  f  means  forte,  what  does  ff  mean?  ’ 
“Eighty !’’  shouted  one  enthusiastic  pupil. 


A  sharp  little  girl  was  taken  to  Sunday  School  for 
the  first  time.  The  teacher  noticed  a  little  stranger  and 
said :  “I  fancy  I  see  a  new  face.” 

Whereupon  the  child  replied:  “No,  it  ain’t  new. 
Miss,  only  mother’s  just  washed  it.” 


It  was  at  a  private  entertainment  and  the  hostess 
was  just  rising  from  the  piano  after  her  fifth  selection. 

“Would  you  like  to  be  able  to  sing  and  play  like  I  do, 
my  dear,”  she  beamed  on  five-year-old  Dorothy,  who 
sat  beside  the  piano. 

“No,  ma’am,”  was  the  unexpected  reply. 

“And  why  not?”  ventured  the  artiste. 

“  ’Cause  I  wouldn’t  like  to  have  people  saying  such 
horrid  things  about  me.” 


An  old  Southern  planter  was  discussing  the  here¬ 
after  with  one  of  the  colored  servants.  “Sam.”  he  said, 
‘“if  you  die  first,  I  want  you  to  come  back  and  tell  me 
what  it’s  like  over  there.  If  I  die  first,  I’ll  come  back 
and  tell  you  what  it’s  like.” 

“Dat  suits  me,  Massa,”  replied  the  old  Negro,  “but 
if  you  die  first.  Ah  wants  you  to  promise  me  you’ll 
come  back  in  de  daytime.” 


“I  fear  you’re  not  trying  hard  enough  at  your  les¬ 
sons,  Charles.” 

“I  am,  too.  Mom.  Teacher  says  I’m  the  most  trying 
boy  in  school.” 


“That  man  is  so  honest  that  he  wouldn’t  steal  a  pin,” 
said  the  enthusiastic  friend. 

“I  never  thought  much  of  that  pin  test,”  answered 
Miss  Pepper.  “Lend  him  an  umbrella  and  then  see.” 


“Don’t  talk  to  me  about  colleges !”  scoffed  the  self- 
made  man.  “Look  at  me!  Do  you  suppose  I  would 
have  been  any  more  succesful  than  I  am  if  I’d  had  a 
college  education?” 

“No,”  admitted  the  professor,  “but  you  might  have 
been  less  inclined  to  brag  about  it.” 


Wife  (showing  husband  expensive  fur  coat) — One 
really  can’t  help  but  feel  sorry  for  the  poor  thing  that 
was  skinned  for  this. 

Husband — I  appreciate  your  sympathy. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machiney  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES,  Paste*  and  Gums.  ‘ 
adjuster,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

bean  snipers. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

beet  MACHINERY, 

Avars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BaskeU,  Wire,  Scalding,  Picklinp:,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

belts.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  EHc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerHn,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Ww. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

EMw  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BASKETS,  Picking 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines,  See  Bottlers  Mchy, 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N,  J. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOXEIS,  Corrugated  Paper. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co..  Sandusky,  O. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Mach.  Works.  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 


CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CANS,  Tin.  All  Kinds 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  (jo..  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity, 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work; 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  Y’ork  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  VTs. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Snrague-Slells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

The  United  Co.,  Baltimore. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  .T. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  .  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

CORRUGATED  FIBRE  SHIPPING  CASES. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxe.s, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  Etc.). 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E<iw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Straburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps.  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPOR-ATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes.  Boxboards,  Etc 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 
FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY— Continued 


FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Lang'senkamp  Co..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spra^e-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaso. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers'  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Beriin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners..  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  Etc. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

insurance;,  Canners’. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago, 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KEHTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Beriin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVEIS,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc,,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago 
Michigan  Litho.  Co.,  Grand  ^pids,  Mich. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIEIS,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc, 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY, 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Beriin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  !nc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machines.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Beriin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Eklw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers'  Cans.  See  Cana. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Currog.  Paper  Products. 
PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co..  Bristol,  Pa. 

.T.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salern,  N.  J. 

Beriin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  _Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N._Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Beriin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  Etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

A.  K.  Ro>'ins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago, 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sla3nnan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Beriin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co..  Bristol,  Pa. 

.1.  B.  Rico  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 
SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SETVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltinoore. 


SILKING  MACHINES.  Com. 

Beriin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 
SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Beriin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg,  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y1 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Aras  Machine  Co.,  Max.  New  Yorfk  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Beriin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Beriin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Bailtimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Uncd,  Sted. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Beriin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mach.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Champman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  &  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Ca,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 
WASHEIRS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Beriin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbury,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHEIRS,  Fruit,  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

The  United  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WRAPPERS,  Corrugated,  Bottle. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  aeaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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Positive  Measure— High  Speed— Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 

FOR 

Syruping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 


E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF 


THE  KEENEY  STR^NGLESS  GREEN  REFUGEE  BEAN 

The  Stringless  Green  Refugee  Bean  was  originally  developed  and 
introduced  by  Calvin  N.  Keeney.  Through  many  generations  of 
breeding  we  have  improved  and  fixed  its  type  until  it  is  now  a 
leader  among  Canning  varieties.  In  productivity,  and  attractive¬ 
ness  of  pods,  as  well  as  earlienss,  when  compared  with  any  other 
stock  we  have  seen,  our  stock  is  outstanding. 

WE  OFFER  YOU  SEED  BRED  FROM  THE  FIRST  INTRODUCTION 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Comprising 

The  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co.  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Seeds  For  Canners 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  STATES 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 


